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A TAILOR GOWN BY WORTH. 


Lge te tailor gowns are less severe in style than those 
made elsewhere, They retain the simplicity of design 
and ornament belonging to such dresses, and have an added 
grace, a cachet of their own. This distinctive touch is evi- 
dent in the model illustrated. The open coat, similar to 
that of men’s evening suits, yet feminine to a degree, is 
sasy-fitting as if without whalebones. It is made of iron 
gray cloth, with long lapels, and a velvet collar of a darker 
shade. The double-breasted waistcoat is of ivory white 
satin. It is rounded low to show a chemisette of white 
batiste gathered to a high collar laid in folds around the neck, 
after the fashion of an old-time ‘‘stock.” A cravat bow and 
jabot frill of the same sheer 
batiste are also reminders of 
the masculine dress of long 
ago. The graceful skirt is 
straight and just fullenough 
to prevent its clinging to the 
wearer. Ithas a false pock- 
et on the side, trimmed with 
buttons. The fastening of 
the skirt may be made un- 
der the pocket flap, to avoid 
the “placket” opening in 
the back. 

Later in the season cloth 
suits made by this design 
will have waistcoats of vel 
vet instead of satin, made 
of the color of the cloth. 
The chemisette will be of 
bengaline of a lighter shade, 
or else of crépe de Chine of 
some becoming color in har- 
mony with that of the gown. 


PERSIAN RUGS. 
I. 
\ THEN we see the ele- 
gant and costly car- 
pets made in this country 
and in Europe, the first 
thought that occurs is, are 
they in fashion? Their at- 
traction depends chiefly on 
that point. If fashionable, 
then they are right; but if 
out of fashion, they are like 
stale wine — unprofitable. 
Their beauty is ephemeral, 
dependent on the whim of 
the season, and the manu 
facturer and the dealer in- 
tend that such shall be the 
case. For the people whose 
tastes are ruled by the pre- 
vailing fashion are forced to 
constantly renew their car 
pets to suit the style of the 
day. If, therefore, the ad- 
miration bestowed on such 
carpets is carefully gradu- 
ated to the tastes of Mrs. 
Grundy,’ there is yet no 
great loss to the world of 
art. The designs are made 
to order by the aid of the 
kaleidoscope and according 
to the decorative conven- 
tionalisms of — technical 
schools. There is no inspi- 
ration in the cleverness they 
sometimes display, and the 
vast system of steam-looms 
by which these carpets are 
woven in yards by the mill- 
ion are wonderful mechan- 
isms, destitute of feeling or 
sense of beauty or poetry. 
Sut it is far otherwise 
with the rugs of Asia. 
They are always in style, 
and one admires them much 
us one might admire a paint- 
ing, because they have the 
individuality of paintings, 
are designed by the greatest 
color artists of the world, 
and are wrought by human fingers directed by brains instinct 
with poetic feeling. To have a fine old Persian rug of high 
quality is almost like having an old family portrait, and to 
be able to appreciate it intelligently is not only always in 
fashion, but indicates a certain high-bred kind of culture, 
similar to that displayed in understanding a Rembrandt or 
a Velasquez. 

Whatever may have been the very beginning of the art of 
carpet-inaking, the art as we now see it practised in Asia is 
distinctly of Persian origin, and from Persia % was borrowed 
by the adjacent peoples. No art of that ancient empire is 
older than that of rugs and embroideries; and no art of that 
region more thoroughly illustrates the fact that utility forms 
the basis of Oriental art, which is perhaps one reason for its 





seemingly imperishable vitality. Such an art, when it nor 
mally precedes the other arts, comes from the heart of a peo- 
ple universally inspired by a love of beauty that yearns to 
see it displayed in every object of use. Just so long, there- 
fore, as such a sentiment inspires a people the resources are 
ample for perpetuating the practice of the decorative arts. 
That those arts are still followed with a good degree of ex- 
cellence in Persia proves that the Persians are one of the 
specially favored races to whom the language of art is spon- 
taneous, rather than the result of systematic culture, as it is 
with us, It is said that Pope lisped in numbers. It may 
likewise be said of the Persians that they uttered their first 
thoughts in forms of beauty. To see the Persian carpet- 
maker at work to-day is, therefore, the same as to see him at 
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work in the time of Darius, for the art is of vast antiquity, 
while the means employed are exceedingly simple, as is the 
case with the means of genius generally. 

All through history we find the rugs of Persia mentioned 
as articles of rare beauty and luxury imported into Egypt 
and into Europe for the embellishment of princely abodes 
and the palaces of kings. The banquets of the Ptolemys, on 
the banks of the Nile, were enriched by superb carpets dis- 
tinctly described as made in Persia. The idea of weaving 
carpets in Europe was suggested by the rugs imported from 
the East. It took form in the seventeenth century; but in- 
stead of weaving carpets by hand, the European mind, more 
inclined to practical inventions than that of Asia, immedi- 
ately undertook carpet-manufacturing by means of elaborate 
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looms, that have gradually developed into the wonderful 
system we now see worked by steam, the result being to 
popularize the use of every grade of carpet, while lowering 
the durability and the artistic qualities inherent in the Ori- 
ental rug. 


In the East, on the other hand, we still see the carpet 
weaver patiently toiling at the rude loom which in no wise 
differs from the one on which rugs were made for Cyrus 


twenty-five centuries ago. Certain districts of Persia, and 


even whole tribes, are specially devoted to the weaving of 





rugs, each having certain characteristics peculiar to that 
region, although each rug has in turn an individuality of its 
own. There are no elaborate schools of industrial or dec 
orative art. No art professors, no principles laid down for 


the practice of the weaving 


or the designing of the pat 
tern, exist there No prizes 
or medals are offered; there 
are no exhibitions or fairs 
where competition and pro 
gress are encouraged. Thi 
rugmaker draws his inspira- 
tion solely from the instinct 
for certain types of the beau 
tiful universal among the 
people; his technical know 
ledge is acquired by seeing 
his father or his mother at 
the loom; families and entire 
villages follow this pursuit 
from generation to genera 
tion In summer perhaps 
some of them till the fields 
or pasture their flocks. In 
autumn and winter they 
weave carpets, just as the 
fishermen of Cape Ann 


t 


make shoes one season and 
go a-fishing on the ocean an- 
other season 

The loom stands on the 
porch of the flat -roofed 
adobe house, or under the 


tank in the 


plane-tree by the 
court-yard where the fowls 






are scratching the earth; 
overhead the nightingale and 
the ckbird are beginning 
to pipe their songs of wel- 
come to the approaching 
summer. Humble as those 
people may be, they enjoy 
the attractions of nature, in 
a& certain inarticulate way, 
perhaps, but yet far more 


keenly than our own coun- 
try folk of the same rank 
The frame of the loom is 
composed of rough un- 
trimmed branches on which 
the bark may still be seen. 
The warp, which is general- 
ly of wool or linen, and 
now of cotton 
cords, is stretched from top 
to bottom, and the weaver 
sits before it on a felt rug, in 
stocking feet, or perhaps 
barefooted, resting on his 
knees and heels, as all Per- 
sians sit, of whatever rank 
or degree. It matters not 
whether it be man, woman, 
or child, they all work at 
carpet - weaving, and all sit 
in that position. 

The woof or woollen stuff 
of which the texture of the 
carpet is made is reeled by 
the same individuals who 
make the rug, and they also 
make the colors and dye the 
wool. The colors are gen- 
erally extracted from vege- 
table materials, and are in 
most imperishable. 
The wool will wear 
away before the color is 
faded out. Of late there has 
been a tendency to use ani- 
line dyes imported from 
Europe, and this is having a very injurious effect on the so 
called Bokhara rugs. But the use of these dyes is strictly 
forbidden in Persia, and therefore they are as yet employed 
with caution in the rugs of that country. But the embroid 
eries of Resebt, near the Russian border, are greatly impair 
ed by these wretched tints 

The weaver lays the different colored threads in strands at 
his side. As he needs to use them, he cuts them into short 
tufts with scissors or a knife. These bits are twisted into 
the warp with his fingers, and thus form the woof. The 
process is necessarily slow, especially if the pattern is com 
plicated, the more particularly because the weaver sits 
facing the reverse side. Whether following some special 
design or a conventional pattern, the weaver does not con- 
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cases 
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cern himself to follow it too carefully, unless distinctly fill- 
ing an ‘‘order,” but allows play to his fancy. Herein ap- 
pears that individuality which gives such a charm to a Per- 
sian rug. In none of them, except some of recent make, is 
there such absolute formality of design as we see in a Euro- 
pean carpet. Hence one never wearies of it. Ever and 
anon one discovers iu it some figure or tint before unsus- 
pected 

~ When a row of the woof has been interwoven with the 
warp, a frame with teeth is hammered down upon it until 
it becomes an integral part of the layer below, and thus a 
consistent mass is formed, with a rich uniform pile. There 
is a great variety to the texture of Persian carpets, not so 
much in those made by the same family or district as be- 
tween those of different districts. Some have a loose, others 
a close, warp; a long heavy pile, or one that is short. These 
and other peculiarities will be further detailed in the succeed- 
ing article. Oriental rugs are not intended to be trod on 
with heavy shoes, but merely with stockings or light slippers, 
while others ure exclusively used for covers of divans or as 
portitres. Were it not for this fact there would not be so 
many really old Persian rugs in the market which are still 
in very tolerable condition. When purchasing an old rug, 
however, which is held at a smart price, it is well to examine 
it carefully. While the colors may have been softened into 
a beautiful tone agrecable to the artistic eye, it may be also 
that the pile has been cleverly shaved to give an even sur- 
face, a common trick in Oriental bazars. The color may be 
revewed, the dirt partly removed, by this process, but the 
durability of the article is at the same time seriously im- 
paired. “Nor should old rugs be bought merely because they 
are old. Undoubtedly some antique Persian carpets are su- 
perior to those made now, especially in the quality of the 
dark rich blues. But it is the sheerest affectation to buy an 
old, ragged, dirty, altogether faded out and patched rug, 
sometimes, as I have seen them, picced out from other rugs, 
simply because it is antique and has a name to it, unless 
bought as a curiosity, like a faded gobelin. As a thing of 
beauty, suitable for decoration, its usefulness is past. 

5. G. W. BenJaMin. 
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Our next number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
with numerous full-sized patterns, together with ulustrations 
and descriptions of Autumn and Winter Toilettes. A notable 
feature will be a superb double-page illustration of Wrappings, 
comprising Capes, Jackets, Mauntles, and Ulsters. 





SOME INNOVATIONS. 

NE of the many complaints that the alleged su- 
perior sex have to make about women is that 
they are conservative to the point of stupidity; that 
they maintain an old régime even when hateful, 
troublesome, or injurious; that what their mothers 
and their grandmothers, and their graudmotlers be- 
fore them did, is what they feel incumbent on them- 
selves to do; and that they would feel as if they had 
violated one of the ten commandments if they fail- 
ed to follow this ancestral course. Thus the wash- 
ing must be done on Monday, the silver must be 
scoured on Thursday, the sweeping done on Friday, 
the baking attended to on Saturday, and in the great 
majority of instances a superior dinner must be had 
on Sunday. If that was the way one’s mother, and 
one’s mother’s people did, a housewife feels like a 
traitor to her ancestral family, and unfaithful in her 
duties to her present family, if she departs from it. 
If it rains on Monday, everything is put back in the 
orderly work of the house to an uncomfortable ex- 
tent of worry and confusion; if the sky falls, the 
ironing must be done, and the unironed clothes not 
left in the basket, for fear of mildew; and when it 
comes to the fall preserving and pickling, and to the 
spring-cleaning days, there is no pleasure in the 
house, and the good man remembers the old song, 

and usually wishes he were away. 

But there are a number of ways in which, without 
too much infraction of this Chinese worship of her 
ancestresses, our housewife might vary her routine 
for the better. She might, for example, have the 
greater part of the Sunday dinner cooked on Satur- 
day, and make the former far more a day of rest than 
it is now with herself and hermaid. She might have 
that partof her silver not in daily use laid brightly and 
closely away in tissue-paper, ready for occasion, and 
needing attention only once in a while, thus both 
lightening the work and procuring time for “‘ extras ” 
on the silver-cleaning day. And she has always the 
option of laying down rugs for carpets, or having her 
carpets made like rugs, and very much simplifying 
the Friday work by the difference between the dust 
and ruin wrought in-doors by brooms, and the labor 
of it all, and that of waxing the edges of floors and 
the shaking of rugs out-doors. 

That wonderfully witty and wise woman in all 
household matters, Marion Harland, has pertinently 
suggested a radical change in this routine. She would 
not have the peace of Sunday evening broken by the 
intrusion of a different course of thought with the 
necessary collection of articles for the next morn- 
ing’s wash, and with the already fatiguing sense be- 
forehand of the washing-day work, and with calling to 
the mind of children and every one else their hatred of 
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the confused and sudsy day and its picked-up dinner. 
Instead of Monday being the washing day, let it be the 
day for general sweeping, dusting, and cleansing of 
the house, for the picking up and sorting and mending 
and putting to soak of the soiled linen, the making 
ready of tubs and water and soap and starch, and 
the preparation of will and muscle on the part of the 
maids, whose Sunday afternoon and evening out 
have not left them too well prepared for the hardest 
work of the week, which undoubtedly the washing 
is. It is a sensible piece of advice, and well worth 
considering and trying. If the housekeeper took the 
matter into her own hands, forgot her grandmother 
for the time being, and had washing day on any day 
of the week she pleased, she would be relieved from 
the fear of her neighbors’ eyes, and the remarks of 
those looking from adjoining windows if her clothes 
were not outearly, or not looking white, or if accident 
had_ protracted the work, or if some other day than 
Monday had had to be the washing day; for in that 
case it would cease to be expected of her that her 
lines should be full at the same hour as theirs, and 
their thoughts would be upon other matters on 
the days when her lines were stretched. Few laun- 
dresses think enough of a prolonged airing of linen 
on the lines, they are so eager to have their clothes 
brought in, sprinkled, and folded for the mor- 
row’s ironing; and in order to feel their consciences 
acquitted, and in their hurry to have their flat-iron 
work its wonders, they do not give the air half a 
chance to work its own miracle. Doubtless from 
the building of the fire to the making of the bread, 
from the opening of the scuttle to the sweeping of 
the sidewalk, there is room for a whole world of re- 
forms; and the housekeeper of a daring nature might 
do well to examine them for herself, even if she 
found at last that slie was better off when she walked 
in the ways of ler grandmothers. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
STUDY ABROAD AND AT HOME. 


N accomplished woman, who lived for years with her 
young daughters in France and Switzerland, told me 
that on returning to this couutry she was most disappointed 
as to the higher educational advantages open to them. The 
very rich, she thought, had good opportunities in America, 
and so had the very poor; but for the large intermediate 
class, who wished high education for their daughters at a 
cheap rate, the privileges were less, she thought, than in 
Europe. For instance, a single course at the Harvard “ An- 
nex ” costs $75 for tuition only, while the full compensation 
for three or more courses is $200. ‘‘ But,” my friend said, 
‘‘any man or woman, by registering the name and paying 
seventy-five francs ($15), may attend all the winter courses 
given at the university of the Sorbonne in Paris, by some of 
the most learned of living scholars, and those pupils may 
afterwards send their notes of the lectures to the professors, 
and receive them again revised and corrected with the great- 
est cure.” If it be said that at Harvard and elsewhere there 
are scholarships founded to meet this expense, my friend 
answers that so at the Sorbonne there are some provisions 
under which payment is unnecessary. If it be urged that in 
Paris this instructioy is given in a foreign language, she re- 
plies that this is part of the advantage, since the language 
is learned by listening to the lectures. If it be urged that 
while obtaining other knowledge the American pupil loses 
sight of the affairs of her own country, my friend declares 
emphatically that the lectures of Laboulaye at the Sorbonne 
on the Constitution und history of the United States pre- 
sented. the whole subject more clearly to her than any other 
lectures she had ever heard. ‘* Why, then,” she says," is not 
Paris the best place for the higher education of those girls 
whose parents simply cannot afford to send them to Vassar 
or Wellesley?” 

Turn now to England. There lies before me a letter from 
an American young man, now studying at Oxford. He at- 
tends the regular university lectures from ten to one o'clock 
every morning, and spends his evenings usually in attend- 
ing lectures, open to the public, given by the leading profes- 
sors at Oxford and the best scholars of England. These 
courses of lectures are on such subjects as ‘* The Norman 
Conquest,” ‘* The Rise of the Franks,” *‘ The Mediwval Art 
Student,” ‘‘ Dante,” ‘* The Early History of Parliament,” 
**Chaucer.” But the extraordinary thing is that out of a 
thousand persons attending these Oxford lectures, not less 
than nine hundred and fifty are women, “ big-nosed, red- 
cheeked English women,” as this young American student 
irreverently declares. He asserts, moreover, that he and 
a male friend sit blushing amidst this vast preponderance 
of ladies, but that he never saw such enthusiasm as these 
ladies show. The lectures are distributed among different 
halls, at some distance from one another; when one lecture 
is ended, there is a great scrambie for good seats in the other 
hali, and many ladies may be seen running at full speed to 
arrive early. They are also, he says, very liberal of their 
applause, far more so than any ‘* Lowell Institute” audience 
in Boston. 

It is doubtful if there can be found in the best belectured 
American city anything to equal this, when we consider both 
the numbers and the learning. The immense American dis- 
tances preclude any such concentration as can be had at 
Oxford or at Paris, and the most serious drawback to the 
*‘university extension ” system lately so much urged in this 
country is found to be in the preoccupation of our scholars, 
who are almost always counected with universities and hard 
worked near home. In England, where there is usually a 
far longer period of delay between the university and the 
profession than here—a lawyer, for instance, does not there 
expect to attain a good practice before he is forty years old 
—there are many unattached students to be had, men of fine 
scholarship, glad to find employment and compensation as 
lecturers or examiners. In America this class hardly exists, 
and the work must therefore be done by the already over- 
worked class of university instructors. It is not merely the 
lecturing that makes a demand on their time; the “lyceum” 
system of forty years ago kept most of our highly educated 
men lecturing throughout the winter. But it is now found 
that mere lecturing, with no subsequent examination or crit- 
icism, affords only a passing mental stimulus, not real food; 
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and while it is easy for a trained mind to pour out knowledge 
for an hour, it is a far more serious drain to prepare and 
correct examination papers on one’s own lectures. Then 
our long distances are a great consumer of time, and the re- 
sult is that the conditions of higher education have in this 
country peculiarities of their own, and the problem must 
here be worked out in our own way. 

For one who wishes to acquire knowledge beyond what 
the mere reading of books can give, there are but two meth- 
ods possible: to go to the teacher, or to have the teacher 
come to you. Both these methods cost money in a land 
which embraces the width of a continent. This is the justi 
fication in the long-run of that multiplication of colleges 
which is so often criticised. It needs only a glance at the 
map to see that we have not so many colleges to the square 
mile, after all,as England or Germany. It takes a Scotch 
lad but a few hours to go by rail to Oxford or Cambridge, 
while it takes a California boy almost a week to reach Yale 
or Harvard. The element of distance, and its equivalent 
expense, render it necessary to plant institutions of learn- 
ing all over the country instead of concentrating on a very 
few. At the West the beneficent custom of building up 
State universities for both sexes may in time make the prob- 
lem of higher training as cheap as in Europe. Indeed at 
some centres, like Ann Arbor, it may already have done this. 
But we must always remember that Europe had enormously 
the start of us in accumulated opportunities, and wherever 
these opportunities are opened freely and in the modern 
spirit, they afford an advantage with which it is as yet hard 
to compete. os Ws ke 


WOMAN’S WORK AT THE COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION. 


Revs woman’s work is to occupy an important place in 

the forth-coming Columbian Exposition is now assured. 
When it was decided that their work should be specially 
though not separately exhibited, Mrs. Palmer, as president of 
the Board of Lady Managers, made a formal request, that a 
question be printed on all entry blanks asking whether the 
particular article entered for exhibition is the product in 
whole or in part of woman’s work. The chief of the Bureau 
of Installation readily granted this request and of the thou- 
sands of entry blanks which have begn returned there are 
only a very small proportion that do not answer this ques- 
tion in the affirmative. As there is to be some device pro- 
vided which will indicate just what portion of all work ex- 
hibited has been done by women, it will readily be seen that 
the World’s Fair of 1893 will furnish such a showing of 
what women have wrought as has never before been put on 
view. 

Mrs. Virginia C. Meredith, vice-chairman of the executive 
committee of the Board of Lady Managers and chairman of 
the committee on immediate work, tersely and comprehen- 
sively explained what this exhibition of woman's work is to 
be when she said, in her speech before the National Council 
of Women at Washington: ‘‘ We expect the woman who 
weaves the carpet to be recognized, und we have made it 
possible for the woman who designed the pattern of the car- 
pet to say,‘ This is my work.’ We expect to demonstrate just 
what the labor of women has done and is doing, whether it 
is with the shoe, or the tin tag on the shoestring, whether it 
be the engine, or the brass tack inthe plush-covered seat of 
the engineer.” 

The fact that this question in regard to whether women 
have had any part in producing articles which have been 
and are being entered for exhibition is so generally an- 
swered in the affirmative is peculiarly significant for this 
reason: A clause of the act of Congress which created the 
Board of Lady Managers, prescribing the duties of the board, 
says, ‘* The board may appoint one or more members of all 
committees authorized to award prizes for exhibitions which 
may be produced in whole or in part by female labor.”” In 
an address delivered by Mrs. Palmer on World's Fair mat- 
ters before a leading Chicago club, in speaking of the priv- 
ilege conferred by this clause, she said: ** When I asked one 
of the members of the Board of Control, at the time they 
were prescribing our duties, how many representatives we 
might have on the juries which would pass upon exhibits 
that were wholly or in part the work of women, his reply 
was that we might name the entire jury that was to award 
prizes in departments where women’s work was to be judged. 
This was overwhelming, for 1 well knew that it would give 
us the appointing of all the members of all the juries of the 
Exposition, and | modestly insisted that we name only oue- 
half of such juries.” The entry blanks received up to date 
prove that Mrs. Palmer was quite right, and also that the 
Columbian Exposition will correct the prevailing opinion 
that the proportion of the world’s work done by women is 
insignificant, 

Although the work of women is to be specially and not 
separately exhibited—as of necessity it must be, since it is 
so generally a part of the work of men—this does not pre- 
clude the possibility of a special exhibit in the Woman's 
Building. While it has not been definitely decided to make 
an exhibition of this sort as a strong showing of the most 
distinctive work which women have done, it is highly prob- 
able that such an exhibition will be made. 

An important part of the work of the Board of Lady Man- 
agers has been the securing of a Woman's Building. This 
building, which is now in course of construction, is 400 by 
200 feet, is to cost $200,000, and is the only one of the Exposi- 
tion buildings which is to have roof gardens. All the important 
work on this building is to be done by women. Miss Sophia 
G. Hayden is the architect. Miss Enid Yandel] is now mod- 
elling the caryatides, and requests for competitive designs 
from woman sculptors for the eight groups which are to 
ornament the building and the two pediments, which afford 
fine opportunity for the display of artistic skill, are to be 
sent out at once. It is also expected that the two mural 
paintings to be used in the structure will be the work of 
women artists. 

Mrs. Palmer during her recent trip abroad was most suc- 
cessful in inciting active interest in the Exposition among 
women prominent both socially and as bread-winners in Eng- 
land, France, and Germany, and through them the women 
of other leading nations. An association having as its aim 
co-operation with the Board of Lady Managers is being or- 
ganized in London under the patronage of the Princess 
Christian; a similar society has been formed in Paris, and 
M. Roche, the head of the French World’s Fair Commission, 
has promised to give women official recognition. Even the 
fettered women of Turkey have asked, through Madam Za- 
charoff, who represents the Turkish Compassionate Fund, 
which of their exquisite embroideries they should prepare 
for exhibition. This is only a part uf the work which Mrs. 
Palmer did for the Exposition during her so-called vacation. 
Indeed, since her election as presideut of the Board of Lady 
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Managers the value of what she has accomplished can 
scarcely be overestimated. Refusing to accept the salary 
attached to the office of president of the board, she has 
given, without money and without price, the most wise and 
untiring effort for the furthering not alone of the interests of 
women, but of the success as a whole of the Columbian Ex- 
position. 

An important work inaugurated by the Board of Lady 
Managers is that of enlarging the work of statisticians by 
making a thorough canvass to ascertain the amount of child 
labor employed, the proportion of wages that women get 
for their share of the world’s work, whether their especial 
gifts are of distinctive value in the industrial, commercial, 
and professional world, and to confirm or successfully refute 
such statistics as have already been made in these lines. In 
doing this and kindred work the Board of Lady Managers 
especially aim to advance the status of women, particularly 
those who are bread-winners, by calling such attention to 
their position and needs as must result in benefit to them. 
To further this particular branch of their work, the board 
are anxious to have the co-operation of different organiza- 
tions of women, and to receive suggestion and information 
from them. It will be the especial aim of the board to in- 
cite women to informative investigation in their especial 
lines, with the understanding that the Board of Lady Mana- 
gers will make such arrangements as will enable them to 
attend the Columbian Exposition, and spend ample time to 
see and understand those things in which they are particu- 
larly interested. It is believed that no work undertaken by 
the board is more important than this, which is especially 
designed to advance women engaged in industrial pursuits. 
It certainly is obvious that a correct knowledge of what has 
been accomplished in the ‘line of work in which one is en- 
gaged is the only true foundation for advancement in that 
ine. 

That the board should be particularly interested in and 
give especial attention to the industrial side of their work is 
quite natural, since so large a proportion of their member- 
ship is composed of bread-winning women. Among the 
members are farmers, lawyers, photographers, artists, doctors, 
editors, teachers, painters, real-estate agents, philanthropists, 
and capitalists. These women represent not only all the 
States and Territories, but all shades of opinion on every sub- 
ject. They are, however, at one in their high conception of 
their office, and in their efforts to make the work of the 
Board of Lady Managers of permanent value to women, 
and have gone forward with their work with such unanimity 
that the results of their efforts are already beyond what the 
most sanguine anticipated a year ago. The special work 
of the board, with the exception of the statistical work, is 
now accomplished, and their attention will hereafter be given 
to the furthering of the interests of State boards, and the 
general interests of women in the Exposition. Such State 
boards as have been appointed, with very few exceptions, 
include either in a regular or ez officio capacity members of 
the Board of Lady Managers. In this way the work of the 
State and National Woman Commissioners is being made 
in part identical, and the prospects for a remarkable show- 
ing of the work of women at the Columbian Exposition 
could not be more auspicious. 

ANTOINETTE VAN HOESEN. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
TAILOR GOWNS. 


moors faced cloths, more costly than they have been 
WO at previous seasons, are used by tailors for elaborate 
gowns. They come in very light shades of tan, réséda, 
blue, and rose, and are combined with fleecy cloths in ombré 
stripes on a ground the color of the plain cloth. Soft, pli- 
able camel's-hair stuffs in wide diagonals, and also fanciful- 
ly woven in feather designs, in crossbars of diamond shape, 
and in waved and chevron stripes, are liked for darker tailor- 
made gowns in Stanley brown, stone colors, navy blue, and 
in blue-black as well as jet black. Besides these are rough 
bourrettes, illuminated at intervals with bright threads, and 
many fleecy stuffs that are used for entire gowns, with the 
exception of a vest or belt of leather. A great deal of velvet 
is used in combination with cloths, and the favorite trim- 
mings are braiding and fur. 

Tailors will again make a stand in favor of short skirts 
that escape the ground for all walking dresses. Some of 
these shortened skirts have seams piped with velvet, galloon, 
or fur, while others are in the new widened shapes, less 
scant at the top than formerly, and with pleats in the back 
set in clusters at the belt, or in a broad box pleat that flares 
gradually wider to the foot. Elastic straps hold the pleats 
in place, 

Belted waists with yokes and plastrons are in as great fa- 
vor with tailors as with the dressmakers. They also show 
princesse gowns, some fastened in the back, others with coat 
fronts, and still others crossing diagonally. But, above all 
else, they make the legitimate tailor bodice, the coat in all 
its varieties, as the long-tail coat, the short French coat, the 
becoming shape with corselet front and coat back, and the 
simple and familiar riding-habit bodice, which is always in 
favor for morning and travelling dresses. Sleeves of mod- 
erate fulness at the top and closely buttoned on the forearm 
are preferred for most tailor gowns. 

A smooth cloth gown of chdétaigne brown has a pointed 
corselet front buttoned on the left, with guimpe and col- 
lar cut all in one of pink and brown striped cloth. The 
simple sleeves are of plain pink cloth, with deep striped 
cuffs. The French skirt of brown cloth is entered by a slit 
on the left trimmed with buttons, and there is a wide striped 
border around the foot. Velvet bodices are much used with 
chevron-striped wool skirts, notably one of mole-skin-colored 
velvet made as a short French coat with box-pleated back. 
The front opens on a smooth vest of blue wool, with the 
pointed chevron stripes in mole-color. All the edges of the 
coat are bound with Persian lamb-skin. The sleeves are of 
the wool, also the skirt, which is straight in front, the stripes 
meeting in deep V’s, while the great breadth of the back is 
laid in a triple box pleat that flares in bell shape. Such 
gowns are also made with a coat of green velvet, and a wool 
skirt of black with green chevrons. Princesse gowns of 
black camel’s-hair are braided with black and gold to repre- 
sent a yoke, girdle, and pointed hip pieces, and are given 
fulness in the back of the skirt by velvet breadths that make 
a slight demi-train. 

NEW BONNETS AND HATS. 

Tailors make a specialty of smart bonnets to be worn with 
theatre gowns and capes of cloth. Plain velvet is much 
used for these little capotes in a bright color overlaid with 
lace. Thus pale yellow velvet forms a soft undulating front 
and folded brim under a frill of black Jace, with a crown of 
spangles shading from red to gold. A spangled aigrette set 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


directly in front is the only trimming; the strings of wide 
black velvet are to be tied in a large bow under the chin. 
To wear with this bonnet is a rather large muff of yellow 
velvet gathered in a ruffle at each end under a black lace 
ruffle, then strapped around the middle with black velvet 
ribbon tied in a bow matching that of the bonnet strings. 
The appropriate lining is of shot silk, repeating the colors in 
the spangles of the bonnet crown. 

Low-crowned felt hats to wear with simple tailor gowns 
have soft brims of long-napped beaver, without wire and 
= straight, and turned up far back on the left side. 

hese are girlish and pretty in black or dark blue trimmed 
with navy blue plush, with facing of bright geranium red 
loosely folded around the crown, the end taken up on the 
left so that its vivid red will gleam through a great panache 
of black: feathers. For middle-aged ladies are English 
walking hats and boat-shaped hats of black felt, with a large 
double-looped bow of black velvet on the crown, a jet orna- 
ment in front, and a long ostrich plume passing close along 
each side to meet in the back. A more youthful hat is 
quite round, with the brim slightly turned away from the 
face, and slit open at the side, where it is held by a bow of 
velvet much lighter than the felt. Small black ostrich tips 
are then curled outward all around the crown, and larger 
tips are mounted high on one side quite far back. 


REDINGOTE GOWNS. 


In large rooms filled with newly imported French dresses 
the eye is attracted by the exquisite colors and simple out- 
lines of Felix’s redingote gowns. They are made of cloth 
and velvet, the cloth forming a long princesse redingote, 
with a very narrow vest of velvet, then falling open to show 
the front breadth of a velvet petticoat. A deep collar or 
shoulder cape of the velvet trims the redingote, falling over 
the tops of the sleeves, without being lifted by them. The 
redingote and the petticoat are both narrowly edged with 
fur. For those who fancy light gowns for winter is a red- 
ingote of pale biscuit-colored cloth, with mauve or violet 
velvet accessories, and narrow borders of Russian sable. A 
dark gown is similarly made of olive green cloth over gar- 
net velvet. The vest is richly braided with gold, in which 
colored gems are set; the fur is also dark brown sable. 


NEW PRINCESSE GOWNS. 

Worth makes very stately gowns with princesse back and 
coat fronts, suitable for reception and carriage toilettes. 
They are combinations of one of the fin de siécle brocades 
with peau de soie of the same color richly embroidered. A 
feather-patterned brocade, all black and in stripes, is used 
for the middle back forms in princesse shape; the middle 
seam extends bias below the waist, and fulness is added on 
each side in triple pleats. The very large sleeves are of the 
brocade, and also the draped bodice front. The latter opens 
on a vest of embroidered peau de soie, and the coat effect 
is given by a deep lace frill edging the waist in front and 
sides, then falling in jabots each side of the princesse 
breadths. The petticoat front breadth, like the vest, are 
of black peau de soie embroidered in colored silks of most 
delicate tints in small bunches of flowers, with a vine bor- 
der crossing the foot. This model is being copied for wed- 
ding dresses, the petticoat and vest covered with pearl and 
diamond embroidery on tulle, and the gown of satin or 
brocade. Point Alencon lace forms the coat frill, and is 
headed by pearl or silver spangled galloon. Similar designs 
are excellent for velvet dresses, as one of gray velvet bro- 
cadcd in shells on black ground, with lavender velvet vest 
and trimming of creamy white Mechilin lace. 

More youthful-looking princesse dresses, fastened in the 
back, fall full in front without darts, from a round plastron, 
but are fitted in the back; a velvet ribbon starting ip a point 
on the bust extends down the sides, defines the waist in the 
back, and falls thence to the floor. This is prettily made of 
faced cloth in an ashes-of-roses shade, in which much of the 
pink of the roses hangs round it still. The deeply curved 
plastron is of shirred bengaline of the same shade, and the 
sleeves are of bengaline in crosswise tucks. Fluffy brown 
fur, with velvet ribbon above it, borders the skirt and trims 
the neck and sleeves. 

Laferriére makes house dresses of soft royale silk all in 
one piece, yet not in continuous breadths. The bodice is a 
broad round waist with only side seams, and very full lapped 
fronts, the outer one lapped to the left. The sleeves of such 
dresses are enormously full at the top, forming soft folds 
around the arm. The full skirt is sewed permanently to 
the round waist, with most of the fulness in the back, yet 
by no means plain front. A wide belt of black velvet rib- 
bon, or sash ends that fall in front or on the left side, are 
on such dresses, whether they be of olive green, réséda, stone 
blue, or dull red silk. 


ROUND WAISTS. 


Round waists are the fashion of the moment in Paris. 
They may be belted in closely or else they curve with the 
taper of the waist, and are finished in the back with a tiny 
frill or in jacket shape. The front opens on a plastron and 
is girdled, or else on a vest which may be very narrow or 
very broad, as best suits the figure. Felix makes belted 
waists to the handsomest camel’s-hair gowns, with a slender 
oval opening closed at throat and belt, the space between 
showing nearly a full breadth of bengaline closely gathered. 
Narrow revers at each side of the opening are of plaid silk 
or corduroy velvet, and may be folded to cover the oval if 
desired. This seamless bodice is very pretty in light beaver 
brown camel’s-hair with dashes of bluish-green; the benga- 
line vest is of a paler brown shade, and the revers of plaid 
silk—blue and green barred with yellow. The sleeves are 
straight, full, and very long, so that they can be pushed up 
to the elbow to show a close sleeve of plaid silk beneath, or 
they may cover the sleeve to the wrist. The pointed Swiss 
belt is of cuir-colored leather, with a small reticule of leather 
for the handkerchief. The skirt is quite straight, with the 
front made open and provided with small loops and cro- 
cheted ball buttons that close it until it almost reaches the 
knee, when it falls open to show a sham silk skirt of the 
gray, blue, and yellow plaid. 

This is but one example of a dozen such designs. Another 
round waist of blue peau de soie, with black and green fig- 
ures, has the back in folds that cross from sides to middle, 
and edged at the belt-line with a tiny ruffle of green satin 
trimmed with black purling. The front has a deep curved 
yoke of green, overlaid with black corded lace. The blue 
material is pleated in the armholes, then curves along the 
edge of the yoke down to the waist to meet a sloping girdle 
of green satin which falls in long ends almost to the foot. 
The straight skirt of five breadths of the blue peau de soie 
is slightly gathered in front and very full at the back; it is 
finished at the foot with two narrow gathered ruffles of the 
satin, edged with black purling. 

‘A brown wool gown has a coat made entirely of wool net 
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and lengthwise cords showing coral pink underneath them. 
A black serge gown has changeable velvet ribbon shading 
from pink to brown for its girdle, collar, and cuffs. A second 
black cloth gown has corduroy velvet of bright emerald 
green draped on the bodice, and forming cuffs, collar, and a 
border to the skirt. A blue serge dress has a deep yoke of 
red corduroy velvet striped with blue. New plissé wool 
fabrics have the tucks of a color in contrast with the ground, 
as corn-flower blue pleats with jet beads pendent on the edge 
woven on a coral pink ground. Bedford cords are striped 
in two colors, and have wide selvage of plain color that 
serves as trimming. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. REDFERN; JAMES 
McCreery & Co.; STERN Broruers; and Enricu Bro- 
THERS. 


PERSONA TI. 


THE Academy, London, in its issue of September 5th, 
refers appreciatively to an attractive feature of HARPER’s 
MaGazine. We quote as follows: ‘‘ The series of papers now 
appearing in HARPER’S under the title of ‘ The Comedies of 
Shakespeare, with illustrations by Mr. E. A. Abbey, and com- 
ments by Mr. Andrew Lang,’ deserve notice, not Jess as 
‘art’ than as literature. The comedy for September is 
Much Ado about Nothing, which gives Mr. Abbey inspi- 
ration for many of those designs in which ease and style 
are balanced with a charm which is Mr. Abbey’s own secret. 
With grace ever fresh from nature, and humor quite un 
hackneyed, in spite of his many forerunners, Mr. Abbey 
gives us a Hero unseen before, and a new Dogberry—both 
quite credible and delightful.” 

—Madame Michelet, the widow of the historian, has re- 
fused her consent to the publication of her husband’s cor- 
respondence, since its owners will not promise to print the 
letters as they stand, and to allow her to compare the copies 
sent to the press with the originals. 

—Antoinette Sterling, the delightful contralto, has lately 
joined the Quakers in England. She is said to have caused 
quite a sensation recently by rising amid the silence of the 
meeting, where the brethren and sisters sat waiting to be 
moved by the Spirit, and singing, ‘‘O Rest in the Lord.” 

—aA sister of President Fillmore, Mrs. Julia Fillmore Har- 
ris, died recently in San Francisco, at the age of seventy-nine. 
She was a woman suffragist, and had worked in the West in 
support of that cause with Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Susan 
B. Anthony. 

—Mrs. F. W. Vanderbilt and Mrs. Lorillard Spencer are 
members of King’s Daughters’ circles at Newport. 

—A pretty story is told of the little Archduchess Eliz- 
abeth, daughter of the widowed Crown-Princess of Austria. 
She has been spending the summer with her mother at 
Murzteg, and has indulged in her fancy for wearing the 
peasant dress of the country. To complete this to the little 
Princess’s liking, a feather was needed, and she induced her 
ladies-in-waiting to take her to a shop, where she chose one 
costing sixty kreutzers. As none of the ladies had with 
them enough money to pay for the purchase, the shop- 
keeper at first refused to trust them, but the Princess pressed 
forward with: ‘‘ Please let me take it. We are really lonest 
people;” and the childlike assurance won the point. 

—Edison is said to employ two hundred women in work 
upon the delicate details of his electrical inventions. 

—Secretary Noble has appointed Miss Helen Cloah, a 
full-blood Indian of the Blackfeet nation, a special allot 
ting agent in the Nez Percés Reservation. Miss Cloah is 
well educated, and is admirably fitted for the position. 

—The late Professor Pierrot Julien, of New York, was 
one of the best-known French teachers in the city, and spoke 
his native tongue with great melody and precision. He was 
a teacher at the Harlem evening high school and at the 
Comstock school for girls, and had written an excelleut 
French grammar. He was an enthusiastic advocate of the 
French Republic, and talked well of this and of other mat- 
ters connected With French history. He was only fifty-two 
years old at his death. 

—The concert given this summer in Lucerne by Madame 
Minnie Hauk for the benefit of the American church of that 
city contributed over one thousand dollars to its building 
fund. She will open her season in Chicago in about three 
weeks, and after having made an extended tour, will return 
to New York in the early spring. 

—Mrs. Henrietta Morgan, the mother of ‘‘ Morgan the 
raider,” died recently in Kentucky. She gained the title of 
‘mother of soldiers” from the five sons and the two sons- 
in-law, General Hill and General Duke, who were in the 
Confederate service. All of these were wounded or im- 
prisoned during the war, and three were killed in battle. 
Mrs. Morgan was the daughter of John W. Hunt, the first 
man in Kentucky to become a millionaire. 

—Miss Louise Bayard, whose engagement to Dr. Frank 
Angell, of New York, has recently been announced, is the 
next to the youngest daughter of the ex-Secretary of State, 
and was very popular in Washington during her father’s 
residence there. Her betrothed, Dr. Angell, recently con- 
cluded his studies at the University of Leipsic, where he ob- 
tained high distinction in the department of physiological 
psychology. He has been appointed Assistant Professor of 
Philosophy at Cornell. 

—At the Melbourne University Miss Ellen White received 
this year the first mathematicai prize ever won there by a 
girl. 

—Miss Lorette Lovell, of Arizona, is the youngest woman 
on the Board of Lady Managers of the Chicago Exposition. 

—The State of California claims to take the lead in kinder- 
garten work of all the States in the Union. The first kin- 
dergarten enterprise was started there twelve years ago, and 
there are now fifty-three free kindergartens in 5an Francisco 
alone. About two-thirds of them are under the auspices of 
the Golden Gate Kindergarten Association. 

—Miss Robina Hardy, the author of Jock Halliday, has 
recently died at her home in Edinburgh, where for many 
years she has labored faithfully among the poor in the most 
wretched parts of the town. 

—The alumne of Ingham University, situated at Le Roy 
New York, have formed themselves into a stock company. 
They have obtained control of the institution, a result 
which has been accomplished through heroic endeavor, and 
which augurs well for its future. The alumne association 
has branches in New York, Chicago, and Buffalo. 

—A portrait of Mr. Albert E. Sterner, accompanied by a 
complimentary sketch of the artist, appears in the Paris edi 
tion of the New York Herald, September 6, 1891. The 
writer says, pithily, that Mr. Sterner’s ‘‘ forte is the represen 
tation of phases of modern life of a social nature.” Readers 
of Messrs. Harper & Brothers’ periodicals are familiar with 
Mr. Sterner’s pen-and-ink drawings, which are distinguished 
by much delicacy and cleverness, and are always in touch 
with the period. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
{From Our Own Connesronpenr. | 


MAUHE paniers,which throughout all last sum- 
| mer were announced as imminent and 
about to do away with plain skirts, have so 
far amounted to nothing more than a shad- 
owy hint of hip drapery, formed by lifting 
the breadths of the skirt on the sides. This 
slight festoon, a mere suggestion of a panier, 
is seen on some of the autumn skirts, but by 
far the greater number remain plain and 
close-fitting on the hips. 

To judge by the autumn fabrics at present 
displayed, cite de cheval will remain in favor; 
but this season it comes with diagonal as 
well as with perpendicular ribs. There are 
many bias and zigzag stripes out again, capa- 
ble of being varied in direction for different 
parts of the dress. This is by no means new, 
but will be more generally used this season 
than before. Cloth gowns, which had been 
Jaid aside only fora short period at the height 
of the cold summer with which we have been 
afflicted, are being resumed with enthusiasm. 
Some. simple but pretty winter costumes 
are being prepared of corduroy. These are 
made with a perfectly plain gored skirt, and 
a jacket corsage made much after the fashion 
of a masculine smoking jacket, but close-fit- 





CLOTH COAT TRIMMED WITH MOLE-SKIN 


ting, with wide revers faced with silk, the 
jacket opens on a full shirt front of silk of 
the same or a contrasting color. Large but- 
ions are the only attempt at ornament. Silk 
velvet, which was rather in the background 
last winter, will be largely used again this 
year for gowns, wraps, and hats. 

Here is a model, for instance, in which it 
occupies an important part. The skirt is of 
fine tucked gray wool, quite long, and open- 
ing widely on a front of emerald green vel- 
vet, which is not flat but draped in slight 
cross folds. The corsage has a yoke of vel- 
vet, and the close part of the sleeve from 
the elbow down is of velvet, the full upper 
part of the tucked material drooping over 
it. Completing the costume is a very short 
shoulder-cape of green velvet lined with gray 
silk, scarcely extending below the shoulders, 
tied with long gray ribbons at the throat. 
Skirts of velvet in all the fashionable colors 
will be worn with a coat of broché silk in 
colors to match. This coat is ent almost 
precisely like a man’s evening coat at the 
front, and opening on a vest of white silk, or 
of some pale color, embroidered in gold or 
silver. The back is gathered and extends to 
the bottom of the skirt, which is quite long. 
The sleeves are of velvet. A similar combi 
nation is a redingote of cloth with a silk 
skirt; the tabs at the back are gathered at 
the waist and pleated below, falling to the 
bottom of the skirt. This redingote is fre- 
quently trimmed with passementerie in the 
shape of epaulettes and a girdle, which gir- 
dle may be straight, round, or pointed, and 
often has pendants attached. A new and 
original idea for plaids is to embroider a this- 
tle in one upper corner of the blocks, say, for 
instance, in a blue and green plaid, a blue 
silk thistle on the green and a green one on 
the blue block; this is done only on parts of 
the dress, on the fronts and upper part of the 
sleeves of the corsage, and on part of the skirt. 

For autumn receptions in the country, fou- 
lards will continue to be largely worn, in 
light grounds with large designs in dark col- 
ors and in dark grounds with light patterns, 
the latter being worn only by ladies no long 
er young and of subdued tastes, 

The more elegant gowns are made of Chiné 
foulards. One model of foulard, with a blue 
ground and bouquets of several colors, has the 
skirt trimmed with a flounce of blue crépe 
de Chine festooned with ribbon chowz, each 
chou composed of three rosettes—one pink, 
one straw-color, and one olive, representing 


COMBINATION GOWN OF ROUGH WOOL 


the colors in the pattern of the dress The 
jacket corsage with long coat tails is of 
changeable silk in blue and straw, with a 
very voluminous cravat of blue crépe de 
Chine in the front, with wide square ends. 
A pretty corsage for a reception toilette, 
which is practically décolleté without being 
actually so, is cut quite low at the front and 
back, and then completed to the top with 
open passementerie, which only partially veils 
the neck. The lower half of the sleeves is 
of the same passementerie, the full upper 
part of the silk of the dress. Very long 
sleeves continue to be worn, even with dressy 
evening toilettes, which is not pretty, and 
furthermore does away with long gloves and 
bracelets, which were such pretty features 
of the toilette. 

Black lace dresses, through being so con- 
venient and economical, have come to be very 
widely and very generally worn, a fact that 
is usually considered as a signal for dismissal 


VISITING COSTUME WITH VELVET CAPE. 





AND FACED CLOTH. 


by the superélégantes. Nevertheless they 
will not be abandoned. Those now being 
made are of net powdered in a small pattern, 
with a lace flounce at the foot, festooned with 
rosettes of ribbon in black or acolor. Some- 
times the flounce is neither gathered nor fes- 
tooned, but appliquéd flat on the net. When 
the flounce is festooned there are sometimes 
straps of ribbon passing from the rosettes to 
the belt, which drape or lift the skirt slight- 
ly at the front, showing the trimming at the 
foot of the under-skirt, which is usually a 
thick pinked ruche. 

In regard to toilettes for ladies of advan- 
cing years, sometimes so difficult to manage, 
fashion ordains princesse gowns for next 
winter, long and clinging, opening on a con- 
trasting material in the front of corsage and 
skirt. The front has revers, which may be 
either embroidered or of lace laid over the 
same material as that of the insertion in the 
front. The effect is simple but very digni- 








RUSSIAN COAT. 
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fied, and may be exceedingly sumptuous. 
What can be handsomer than a velvet gown, 
with a satin front, and revers embroidered 
or veiled with exquisite lace? 

Metallic trimmings are not abandoned, but 
are more subdued, less of the lustre of gold 
and silver appearing in the new passemente- 
ries. ‘The imitation jewels which dazzled 
our vision last winter are not likely to be used 
to anything like the same extent this year. 
For cloth gowns much fine cord is used, and 
mignardise, a narrow feather-edged braid, 
with a thread of metal. But if metal is being 
abandoned, jet is used with all the more 
fervor. There are numerous very narrow 
gimps, which are used in straight and diago- 
nal lines. There are also gimps in which 
chenille and narrow ribbons occur. Both 
passementerie and embroidery continue in 
high favor; in some of the new passemente- 
ries there are dots or tracery of chenille. 
Mousseline chiffon is still used for jabots 
and voluminous douffants for the fronts of 
dresses, and for trimming the skirts of silk 
dresses in flounces, ruches, and puffs. 

Up to the time when actual wrappings be- 
come indispensable the jacket corsage will 
figure widely instead; and not only for tailor 
gowns, as witness this model. The front of 
the skirt is of striped silk in bronze and éeru, 





MULETEER COAT AND SPANISH HAT. 


with flowerettes on the écru, the back being 
of plain bronze silk. The corsage is a jacket 
of bronze silk, with rounded fronts ope ning 
on a bronze velvet vest, which in turn opens 
at the top on a chemisette of striped 
silk. In addition to the capes and 
other shorter wraps for visiting 
toilettes, a host of long cloaks is 
announced—Muscovite cloaks, al- 
most as long as the dress, with a 
cape falling to the elbow. These 
are of black armured silk and of 
plain-colored wool stuffs for af- 
ternoon, and for morning or storm 
cloaks are of subdued plaids or 
wide stripes in gray or brown tones 
or in Russian green. Capes are 
universally worn, some of those 
of fastidions women having a su- 
perb broché silk lining under the 
unpretending woollen exterior. 
Hats for dress toilettes continue 
to dwindle, and at the present rate 
will soon cease to exist, A scrap 
of tulle and a bit of ribbon afford 
a sufficient foundation for the clus- 
ter of feathers or aigrette, which is 
still generally placed at the back. 
Large felt hats are coming out, 


some with long Diana Vernon 
plumes. In the matter of furs, 


emphasis is being laid on the pala- 
tine with long stole fronts, though 
the more convenient boa will rival 
it. Fur trimmings are looming up. 
Our winters have latterly been so 
severe in Paris that fur, which was 
formerly regarded rather in the 
light of an ornament, is now be- 
coming a necessity. 
EMMELINE RayMonp, 


TAILOR GOWNS AND 
COATS. 


7. gowns for autumn and 
winter show greater variety of 
designs and fabrics than they have 
done at any previous season. They 
include all the new corsages with 
pointed waists, yokes, plastrons, 
and belts, and the novelties in 
coats and vests. Among the skirts 
are those with slight drapery, the 
umbrella skirt with gores, and the 
French skirts made without a 
foundation or petticoat. 
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GOWN WITH BELTED BODICE 


We give herewith designs from models 
furnished by the courtesy of the Messrs. Red- 
fern 

One of these models illustrates one of the 
season’s new features—a combiuation of 
smooth and rough stuffs. The gown is of 
French fancy cloth, rough-surfaced, in black 
with dashes of pale réséda green. ‘This shows 
in the upper part of the waist and sleeves, and 
in the greater part of the skirt. Smooth 
bluck faced cloth is used for the coat bodice, 
which is cut without seams except under the 
arms, and these are concealed by braid. Re- 
séda green cloth is placed under the tabs of 
the bodice, showing only at the edges below 
bands of flat braid. The large sleeves have 
cuffs of black cloth. A facing of green cloth 
is shown in the skirt. A novel trimming on 
the front of the gown is a row of stiff bows 
of black braid, each holding a buckle of jet. 

A plaid gown for the street is of rough 


PLAID CHEVIOT COSTUME, 
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Cheviot in brown shades. The coat falls open, disclosing a 
lining of dark yellow cloth. Suéde leather is used for the 
vest, and also for covering the buttons. The small hat of 
brown felt is trimmed with velvet loops and fancy feathers 
of black and yellow. 

An elaborate dress for formal calls and receptions is made 
of chocolate faced cloth, with a vest of turquoise cloth braid- 
ed with black. The coat is cut in continuous pieces, those 
in the back sloping wider below the waist to make stylish 
fulness. The fronts are lined with turquoise cloth. The 
prettily braided vest has Directoire revers that may be fold- 
ed narrower if the wearer chooses. The plastron and collar 
match the turquoise vest. Narrow braiding and black os- 
trich-feather trimming edge the entire garment. The French 
skirt, with a single seam taken bias in the back, is lined 
with silk, and has no foundation skirt; the trimming is three 
smooth bands of cloth edged with braiding and feathers. 
This design.is handsomely carried out in black cloth, with a 
vest of lilac cloth braided with silver and edged with black 
feathers tipped with lilac. ‘To accompany this dress is a 
Charles LX. wrap, with coat of black cloth, and cape of lilac 
plush trimmed with ombré silver galloon. It is completed 
by a boa of black and lilac feathers. The capote to match 
is of lilac velvet with open jet crown and black pompon. 

A visiting costume has a gown of hyacinth blue cloth 
braided with brown and gold cord, worn with a detachable 
cape of brown velvet lined with pale yellow. The pointed 
corsage is richly braided, and the skirt has brown velvet at 
the foot, suggesting an under-skirt bordered with Russian 
sable. The cape is held on by velvet straps prettily em- 
broidered, and brought over the corsage like braces. The 
hat is of blue felt, the color of the gown, trimmed with brown 
feathers and yellow wings. 

An in-door gown of amethyst cloth is trimmed with dark 
brown mink fur. It is elaborately decorated with amethyst 


FUR-TRIMMED CLOTH JACKET CHARLES IX. WRAP. 


silk braid and cord of mixed gold aud brown. 
The pointed waist has a plastron of golden 
brown trimmed with jewels and raised em 
broidery. Sleeves close below, with a trimmed 
puff at the top. The skirt has a pointed ta- 
blier outlined by rich trimming. 

A graceful gown with belted waist is of 
fancy French cloth woven in rough chevron 
points of tan-color on a light beige ground. 
The waist is draped diagonally, and trimmed 
with tan velvet studded with colored stones 
and narrowly edged with brown fur. The 
full skirt has a pleated tablier and a slight 
panier of the cloth, over velvet side breadths 
simulating an under-skirt trimmed with the 
stones and fur. 

The smart coat of which only a back view 
is given is of Venetian brown cloth trimmed 
with mole-skin, and miniature heads set in 
loug bows of ribbon. The fulness in the 
back of this coat is one of the stylish features 
of new garments. The deep panel pockets 
are also new; they are made of fur, with a 
vest, flaring collar, and cuffs to°match. A 
brown felt hat, with brim notched at the 
back and faced with velvet. Folded velvet 
is on the crown, and shaded feathers trim 
the back. 

A new wrap, called Charles IX., is a close- 
fitting coat of cloth, with a plush cape at- 
tached on the shoulders to hang straight 
and full without being belted in at the back. 
The coat is of double faced cloth, light fawn 
color with lavender inside. The cape is of 
brown plush, lined with lavender silk and 
trimmed with ombré gold galloon. It is 
formed of four breadths of plush sewed on 
under a pleating of the galloon. The long 
thick boa is of shaded brown ostrich feathers. 

The long Russian paletot promises to be in 
great favor this season. The model illustra- 
ted is of cinnamon brown cloth braided with 
black and trimmed with Alaska sable. It is 
desirable to have such coats come within 
ten inches of the foot of the dress skirt. 

A muleteer coat and Spanish hat are rep 
resented. The coat is of dark brown ve 
lours du Nord, with loose turned-back fronts 
faced with light brown cloth. The vest is 
also of the light cloth. with buttons of cloth 
set in rims of gold. The Spanish turban is 
of brown felt with velvet-faced brim. A 
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ruche of brown ribbon surrounds the cr wh, 
and the feather pompons are brow1 

A single-breasted coat of graceful length is 
made of myrtle green cloth, trimmed with 
long black fur. The broad collar and cuff 
are of stvlish shape With this is worn a 
English turban of green velvet trimmed with 
the same, faced with orange- color An 
Egyptian bird of jet is set on the front of the 
hat in a way now greatly in vogue. 


FANCY-WORK. 
BY MRS. M. C. HUNGERFORD. 

‘HE who thinks of making a lunch cloth of 
bh) any pretension to elegance has a task of 
some magnitude before her, and if the ai 
ticle is designed for « Christmas present, the 
recipi nt can hard) too grateful to the 
friend who has devoted so many days and 
hours to working for her 
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If the money can he spared conveniently, 
it would be wise to save work by buying a 
linen or plain-surfaced damask table-cloth, 
with hem-stitched border, and add the em- 
broidered decorations to it. Lf the purchase 
is not expedient, a piece of fine linen sheet- 
ing may be used. As it is not intended to 
fall far below the edge of the table, like a 
dinner cloth, the sheeting may be wide 
enough to require cutting. By taking the 
extra width all from one side, the material 
for a set of doilies may thus be acquired. 
When the linen is cut, it should be the prop- 
er length and width to cover the table and 
hang over about three inches, An inch-wide 
hem is included in the measurement—that is, 
the linen is cut enough larger to admit of 
turning the hem. An inch-wide band of the 
simplest kind of drawnwork is made above 
the hem. Twelve inches nearer the centre 
a line of the same kind of work is put all 
around the cloth. Three inches above this 
is another inch-wide line of drawnwork, 
and the space within the lines is filled with 
feather-stitching in a pointed line, the points 
being drawn with a pencil, and made large 
enough to touch each line of drawnwork. 
The feather-stitching follows the pencilled 
line to each point, but does not go around 
it; the needle is put under, and the feather- 
stitching brought down the other arm of 
the point. In each corner beyond the bor- 
der just described is an Empire wreath of 
oak leaves and acorns. These wreaths are 
the size of a dinner plate; the leaves and 
acorns are worked in outline and filled with 
feather stitch. No farther decoration is ne- 
cessary, unless no centre-piece is to be used; 
in that case one is represented by a small 
square corresponding with the open work 
and feather-stitched border made in the 
middle of the cloth, or a square or oval form 
may be made by working oak leaves on 
the edge of the space laid out. The work 
should all be done with silk, either white or 
a single color may be used—a dull medium 
shade of blue silk or a Nile green will be 
very effective. There is no objection to a 
netted fringe instead of the hem and first 
band of drawnwork, if such is the worker’s 
preference. 

Doilies made to match the lunch cloth 
would be very pretty. A narrow hem and 
two narrow bands of drawnwork, with fea. 
ther-stitching done in pointed lines, will 
make the appropriate edge, and the space 
within may be occupied by an initial or left 
plain. 

A set of doilies containing allusions to the 
months, both in text and flowers, will be a 
charming remembrance for an artistic friend 
when the gift season comes, as come it will, 
long before we are ready for it, if we long 
ago began our preparations. The little linen 
doilies with hem-stitched edge can be bought 
so cheaply that it is not worth while to 
make them. Draw upon each one of the 
set a flower or flowers appropriate to a cer- 
tain month, and write a motto to be worked 
in outline stitch with black silk. A pretty 
sentiment for one—‘‘September waves her 
golden-rod.” On one side of the doily is a 
beautifully worked spray of golden-rod done 
with yellow silk in French knots. On an- 
other one the flowers are roses, the motto, 
**Sweetest roses welcome June.” Some 
other sentiments which may be accompanied 
by suggestive flowers are: *‘ The violet hides 
from March’s rough caress.” ‘‘Our vine- 
wreathed king, October.” ‘‘ Poppies bloom 
in the field in fair July.” ‘‘Hips and haws 
in bleak November.” ‘‘ September's child, 
the meadow-bell.” ‘‘The stately foxglove, 
August’s love.” ‘‘The satin holly of De- 
cember.” ‘‘The gracious pine not even 
January’s blast can strip.” ‘‘The lichen 
soft is February’s wintry smile.” ‘ Frui- 
tion’s promise comes in May.” ‘‘Novem- 
ber’s frost lays bare the nuts.” ‘‘ Anemone, 
sweet April's lady.” In working the quota- 
tions emphasis is given to the name of the 
month by working it in a color, while the 
remainder of the lettering is done with 
black. 

Something new in embroidery is to be 
seen in a so-called Danish display of fancy- 
work. Table scarfs, piano covers, and screen 
panels bore the decoration I speak of, and 
there are other articles to which it might be 
applied with propriety. A scarf of Tudor 
velvet, twenty-one inches wide, had three 
large oval medallions Jet into the end. The 
ovals were made of black silk grenadine of 
the thinnest and finest quality. Upon each 
were embroidered carnations with very fine 
silk the same shade of red as the material of 
the scarf. The grenadine was so transpar- 
ent that the flowers seemed almost without 
support. ‘The end of the scarf was cut into 
three deep scallops corresponding to the low- 
er part of the medallions. The latter, as 
well as the scallops, were edged with a flat 
chenille gimp. A small single-panelled screen 
had a circular medallion of grenadine mount- 
ed upon yellow velvet and embroidered with 
daffodils. In all of the articles the embroid- 
ery corresponded in color to the material. 
Upon one piano cover the introduced trans- 
parencies were made of strong fine Brussels 
net, with plush fleurs-de-lis applied upon 
them. The cover was made of velvet of a 
pale: gray-green shade. Tudor velvet is a 
material now much used by upholsterers. 
The nap is long, and the lustre very conspicu- 
ous. 

A pair of curtains hung in the bow-win- 
dow of a Newport cottage by a decorator of 
wide reputation are ornamented in a man- 
ner which may afford timely suggestions to 
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needle-workers. The material is a soft, rath- 
er light weight, twilled yellow satin. Joined 
to the selvage of each curtain is a strip of 
cream white bolting-cloth, which is orna- 
mented with a powdering of maple leaves 
outlined and veined with silk, and painted 
within the lines in autumn coloring. The 
outer edge of the strip has a deep scallop 
doubly outlined with silk, and filled in with 
gold paint. The scallops are not cut out, 
but carried to the very edge of the selvage. 

Because Americans have no opportunity 
for seeing royalty in their own country, trav- 
ellers visiting London this summer have en- 
joyed visiting the bazars where, ‘‘ for sweet 
charity’s sake,” the Queen’s daughters and 
daughters-in-law have stood behind booths 
where fancy -work was offered for sale. 
Even a cretonne photograph screen or a wisp- 
broom holder of the simplest make becomes 
a prized relic of such a visit in republican 
eyes. 

A purchase which, beside the interest of 
being handled by royalty, has a little merit 
of its own,is a twine ball in a case of green 
plush that has the appearance of four green 
leaves, which have little brass. eyes at the 
meeting tops, through which a green cord is 
drawn, which also forms long loops for sus- 
pending the holder. When undrawn and 
flattened out, the plush is shown to be cut in 
envelope form, with the four flaps cut in the 
shape of chestnut leaves. 

Another twine-holder which would make 
a pretty gift where one of simple inexpen- 
sive character is in order, is made by squeez- 
ing the ball into a small rose jar. A cheap 
pressed glass one should be selected, as it is 
to be covered. For the cover use changeable 
silk cut in along strip, which should be wide 
enough to allow a deep frill on one edge and 
& narrow one on the other. Sew the silk up, 
and gather it at the top and bottom; then 
fasten the gathers around the bowl so they 
will keep in place firmly. Cover a pasteboard 
disk with silk; take it toa shoemaker’s, and 
have a brass eyelet punched in the centre, 
and fasten it—the disk—like a box lid, by a 
button-holed bar to the silk; sew a narrow 
ribbon on the opposite side of both the lid 
and the silk cover to tie it down, and draw 
the end of the cord through the eyelet. 
Strings of cord or ribbon can be added for 
hanging up the holder, but it is better left 
without them to stand upon desk or table. 

A similar cover of shirred silk makes a 
large rose bowl into a very pretty catch-all 
to stand on a sitting-room table. A common 
fish-bow] will be cheaper even than the press- 
ed-glass rose bowls. The silk cover should 
be abundantly full, or the effect will not be 
satisfactory. 

A jewel-holder that will commend itself to 
migratory people, because it can be packed 
in a trunk without injury to its looks, is 
made with a circular bottom of pasteboard 
about the size of a tea saucer. This is cov- 
ered on one side with silk, on the other with 
chamois-skin. A strip of silk four inches 
deep and long enough to sew to the edge of 
the circle is lined with chamois-skin, with 
the silk on the upper edge laid over the skin 
in a hem deep enough to form a ruffle when 
acasing isrunin. A ribbon is run through 
the casing, and drawn up enough to hold 
the sides of the bag or case upright, and 
tied in a bow. A little round pasteboard 
cover, about the size of an individual butter 
plate, is then covered, like the bottom, with 
silk and chamois, and a pearl bullet button 
or a silk crocheted button is put on the mid- 
dle of it to make a handle. The chamois 
side of the cover, like all the rest, is turned 
in to make a soft nest for the jewelry. 

A new and pretty handkerchief-holder is a 
variation of the long popular style of work 
basket that is made with a circular paste- 
board bettom with six or eight little silk bags 
joined to it to form the sides. Six bags are 
added to a silk-covered circle to make the 
handkerchief-holder. They are stuffed with 
cotton wool well sprinkled with sachet pow- 
der. They are joined together in threes. The 
separation between the threes admits of the 
groups turning back to allow the folded 
handkerchiefs to be laid in; but even when 
the centre is full of handkerchiefs the bags 
will keep in an upright position around them 
if insewing them on they are stretched tightly. 


ON THE MAINE COAST. 


‘* (\OME aboard,” said the old skipper,‘ do.” 

We clambered up over the side of the 
little schooner, and looked about us while he 
made fast our painter. 

‘* Yes, she has a clean run,” said he, with 
a beam of proud gratification, ‘‘ an’ though 
she ain’t just what you’d call a yackt, give 
Sally a gale o’ wind, an’ she’ll wake up and 
outrun the best of ‘em. It blusters up here,” 
he added; ‘‘come down below, into the 
cabin.” 

He led the way, lingering a moment to re- 
buke a coil of rope that had _heedlessly 
sprawled itself upon the otherwise ship-shape 
deck. Stepping inside the companionway, 
he disappeared so abruptly that we feared he 
had missed the steps, until we heard his 
voice from below bidding us follow. We 
did so, and were startled into an equal rapid- 
ity of descent, the steps being wellnigh per- 
pendicular. We soon saw that they had to 
be so to save room, the “cabin” being a 
mere cuddy, and of most contracted dimen- 
sions. It was nearly a cube, and a man of 
six feet pivoted in the centre and spun free- 
ly might have touched every side with his 
heels. Within this total area had been 


crowded four bunks, a narrow transom (in 
fact, no more than a ledge), and a cook-stove. 
Floor space enough in the centre was left 
for an incomer to land upon, but he must 
stow his feet elsewhere to provide for a suc- 
ceeding guest. Two of the berths contained 
each, for bedding, a couple of comforters; an 
unfortunate substitute for linen and blankets, 
as they could not be washed. And there 
being no means of ventilation, save the hatch 
through which we had descended, the per- 
sistent occupancy of the apartment had en- 
gendered an atmosphere somewhat trying to 
a new-comer. 

While our legs and nostrils were recover- 
ing from their temporary embarrassments, 
and adjusting themselves to the peremptory 
conditions, the old man removed his sou’- 
wester and hung it-on a nail above him, ran 
his fingers through his grizzled gray locks, 
stroked his beard meditatively, and turned 
his kindly eyes upon us. 

‘* Well, it 2 sorter narrer, that’s a fact,” 
conceded he, ‘‘ but it’s snug an’ comfitable 
when ye’re used to it. Now I lived right 
here the hull of last winter, meals an’ all—per- 
haps ye wouldn’t think it—’cept one week up 
at the farm. No, ain’t married,” answering 
the inquiry in our eyes. ‘‘ Ain’t never been, 
an’ don’t calkerlate ever shall be, ’cept to 
Sally.” with a twinkle. ‘‘It’s Sister Lizzie 
as is up to the farm. I call her sister, though 
she ain’t but a sister-in-law—Brother Jim’s 
wife. She married again after Jim went, 
an’ last winter she and her man seemed 
kinder concerned at me stayin’ down here 
alone aboard the boat, an’ wanted I should 
come up and spend a bit with them. I 
didn’t like to cross ’em,.but ‘twas slow mak- 
in’ up my mind to it, an’ I kep’ puttin’ it off; 
but they seemed so set on it, that finally I 
’greed to, providin’” with a touch of inde- 
pendence, ‘‘they’d let me do the wood-saw- 
in’, They sorter laughed at that, but said 
they’d humor me—anythin’ to git me up, so 
I went. Well, I staid there a few days, an’ 
slep’ in a bed ’tween linen, an’ eat Lizzie’s 
best pies an’ all. But I didn’t feel jest comfita- 
ble. An’ even sawin’ wood didn’t make me 
feel quite at home. Not but what they was 
as kind as could be, Lizzie an’ Fred too. 
But ‘tain’t jest the same as when Jim was 
there. "Tain’t jestthesame. An’ Sally here 
understan’s me pretty well, an’ I her; an’ I 
couldn’t help bein’ oneasy an’ homesick till 
I got back to her. Come down, Bill,” he 
called out, as another form darkened the 
companionway. 

A pair of rubber boots was followed by a 
mass of oil-skins, and a round, weather- 
beaten face fringed with gray chin whiskers, 
and ‘ Bill” cautiously lowered himself into 
the cuddy. Seeing the transom space already 
well filled, he bundled himself upon the 
stove, pulled forth a blackened stump of 
clay, gathered one leg over the other, bunched 
himself over on it, and without a word began 
to smoke. 

‘I used ter run her alone, but since the 
rheumatiz set in I ain’t quite so spry as I 
oughter be, an’ Bill here comes aboard once 
in a while to lend a hand. Seven years, 
that’s the time I’ve owned her. It’s a wonder, 
though, now,ain’t it, how yer grow to a boat? 
I'd fancied her from the first, though. Five 
hundred and fifty dollars, that was the price. 
An’ she’s done well, too, tryin’ to pay for 
herself. One summer—that was three years 
ago—we took in seven hundred dollars to- 
gether, baitin’ for the factory. An’ her share, 
ye see, was full two hundred. That was a 
proud time for Sally, now I can tell ye, an’ 
she carried her head high. An’ so she kep’ 
on, larnin’ what she could. The next sum- 
mer we fished, an’ that didn’t pay much. 
Afterwards we did a bit with pleasurin’-par- 
ties, an’ that—when we could git it—fetched 
us ten dollars a day; but we had to pay help 
out o’ it. Such ways Sally saved consider- 
able, an’ ’most caught up. But last spring 
she hed to hev a new mainsail, an’ thet set 
her behind again forty-nine dollars an’ fifty 
cents. Still, eft hadn’t been fer that three 
hundred—” 

The old skipper’s voice broke perceptibly. 
He rose hastily. ‘‘Seems ter be breezin’ a 
bit,” said he. ‘May as well look how she 
rides.” And he put his head out of the com- 
panionway. 

Bill had been listening absorbedly, now 
and then removing his pipe to indulge a wide, 
silent, toothless chuckle. His gray fringe now 
sobered suddenly, and his legs anxiously 
shifted burdens. He leaned over behind his 
chief, and addressed us in a perturbed whis- 

ar. 

‘* Ye see, there’s still the mortgage on her. 
Dave and she, between ’em, had saved the 
money all snug ’gainst pay-day, an’ put it in 
the bank uptown. An’ he was clear enjoyin’ 
the thought of hevin’ her free—seven years 
they’ve worked for it—when the bank bw’sted. 
They’re doin’ their best—Dave and Sally— 
ter make it up agin’; but it’s uphill work. 
There ’ain’t been no pleasurin’ this summer, 
an’ fishin’s bad as lobsterin’—an’ the mort- 
gage money is pretty nigh due, an’ the old 
man like to lose her. He tries ter talk calm, 
but he’s terrible cut up about it. Ye see, 
she’s home an’ family an’ everythin’ most ter 
him. Yes, sum folks hez wanted ter give 
him a lift, but he won’t hear of’t. ‘It’s 
atween Sally an’ me,’ sez he, ‘I won’t be 
beholden ter anybody fur Sally” They _ 
the cashier it was run away with the ban 
funds. I wush” (with sudden ferocious ani- 
mation)—‘‘ I wush 1 hed him here! He been’t 
no better’n ter grind up fur toll bait. J’d 
give the fish a chance at him.” 
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‘No, no, Bill,” said the skipper, turnin 
downward, as his ancient adjutant jerked 
himself back into violent repose. ‘‘J ain’t 
sayin’ but what it’s all right—leastways but 
what it may come all right one o’ these days. 
*Tain’t fur us to jedge him. An’ mebbe 
aman hedn’t oughter git tied up to a boat 
the way I be to Sally. *Twould be kinder 
hard, though, I'll allow, ef’t should come to 
partin’.” His face twitched as his eye lin- 
gered lovingly on the tiny cabin. ‘I should 
hate to part with Sally, an’ I kinder think,” 
whimsically, yet with a note of proud faith, 
as his blistered hand caressed the nearest 
wood work—‘‘ I kinder think Sally ’d hate to 
part with me.” 


It was the following summer that we met 
“Bill” again. He had aged, and seemed 
feebly resourceless. We asked immediately 
for old Dave and his Sally. He shook his 
head painfully; had we not heard? *‘‘ S’posed 
the papers must ha’ hed it everywhere ”— 
how Dave had gone out trawling in her one 
morning alone, and a fog came on, and a 
steamer ran him down and cut his boat in 
two amidships, and he and she went down 
together. 

‘*T dunno,” Bill went on, huskily, ‘‘ but ef 
the Lord hed giv him a choice, it’s the way 
he’d hev chose to be took—long with her.” 

HERBERT PUTNAM. 


HOW WOMEN SHOULD DRIVE. 
Ill. 


N whatever pranks horses indulge, the 

dangers are multiplied and _ intensified 
when encountered by a woman who ventures 
to drive in a crowded park or avenue in the 
afternoon. Women of culture and refine- 
ment, realizing this, and wishing to avoid 
making themselves conspicuous in such a 
public manner, are content to be driven at 
this hour, reserving the mornings for the 
pleasure of handling the reins themselves. 
‘Some women there are who drive better 
than most coachmen, and a few of these may 
desire to display their skill and their well- 
appointed traps when the spectators are most 
numerous. They may be competent to make 
their way through such a maze as one finds 
on popular carriage roads, but they do it in 
defiance of the condemnation they will re- 
ceive from people of more refined ideas. 

The majority of women who drive are un- 
able to control their horses, and they need 
not flatter themselves that their immunity 
from accidents is the result of their skill. 
They owe their safety to the fact that men, 
appreciating the uncertainty of their move- 
ments, give them plenty of room, and keep 
as far as they can from anything driven by 
awoman. They would be less objectionable 
if they were more considerate of others. For 
example, they should keep to their own side 
of the drive, and if they are going slowly, 
pull to the right, that those who desire to 
pass may not have their way blocked. Again, 
they should remember that some one is be- 
hind them, and that they should not endeavor 
to turn or stop abruptly without having inti- 
mated their intention to those in their rear. 

Another heedless thing they do is to pass 
some one, and before the back of their car- 
riage is beyond the other person’s horses, 
turn in so sharply in front of them that the. 
more careful driver is forced to pull up rather 
than endanger his horses by having the wheels 
swing against them. 

Women seem to forget now and then that 
they must always pass to the left of a vehicle 
in front of them, and not try to get through 
a small space to the right. If women would 
only take a few lessons in driving, pay atten- 
tion to the instructions they receive, and cul- 
tivate consideration for others, their presence 
on the box might be welcomed more fre- 
quently and with greater warmth than it 
now is. 

It would be well if equestrians rode with 
more regard for the convenience of those who 
are driving. When a bridle-path is provided 
for them, there is no reason why they should 
usurp any of the road intended for carriages. 
They would feel outraged, and justly so, if 
one vehicle should appear on their road, yet 
swarms of them daily use the drive, occupy- 
ing much needed space, and clattering and 
darting along, unmindful of startled horses 
and the narrow escapes of their own mounts 
from collisions with many wheels. 

Comparatively few women are so fortunate 
as to have an opportunity to drive tandem or 
four-in-hand. If they are in circumstances 
where they would be likely to drive these fre- 
quently, they should not hesitate to take les- 
sons, as otherwise they would slowly learn 
from many dangerous and costly experiences 
what a trustworthy teacher could have shown 
them with safety and expedition. However, 
it is well to be prepared for all contingencies, 
and therefore many women may desire to 
know something about these branches of 
driving, in case they should in some unfore- 
seen manner have an opportunity to essay 
them. If, for instance, she were driving with 
a friend who offered to let her take the reins, 
a woman would not be expected to look to 
the harnessing and bitting, but there are a 
few points she might be glad to know. 

Whether driving a tandem or a team, the 
reins are held the same. The first finger 
separates the leaders’ reins, and the second 
those of the wheelers, with each near rein 
above the off one. Thus over the first fin- 

er will be the near leader, under it the off 

eader, and between this rein and the second 
finger the near wheeler, with the off wheeler 
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between the second and third fingers. The 
right hand must be free to hold the whip and 
to manipulate the reins. The correct hand- 
ling of the whip can only be mastered after 
much patience and constant practice, but its 
proper use is of paramount importance. 

By women driving tandem will be found 
easier than driving four, because, although 
it requires more skill to keep the horses 
straight, it does not call for the amount of 
muscle needed to manage four horses, the 
break,and whip. At first the weight alone of 
the reins would tire her, and of course there 
are more chances of mishaps with four horses 
than with two. In the latter the leader has 
no horse at his side to steady him; but if 
well trained he will travel straight, and not 
attempt to turn around and join the wheeler. 
Should he do this, and not respond to the 
reins, the whip should hit his neck with 
force sufficient to make him change his mind. 
As a last resort, the wheeler must be turned 
to follow him, and then they must both be 
made to proceed in the direction desired by 
the driver. If the leader, instead of being 
exactly in front of the wheeler, gets too far 
to the right, his near rein should be shortened; 
but the wheeler must be made to meet him 
half-way by pulling his off reign at the same 
time. In the opposite case the off lead and 
near wheel reins must be shortened. The 
off wheel rein will often need attention, as 
the third finger is not so strong as the other 
two used, and therefore this rein will more 
readily slip through. 

In changing a rein it must always be done 
by pushing it back from in front of the hand, 
instead of pulling it through from behind. 

To turn a corner, say to the left, with a 
tandem or a four, the near lead rein should 
be looped by taking up several inches, push- 
ing it back of the forefinger, and holding it 
there in this shape with the thumb. The 
right hand must be placed on both off reins, 
to guard against the turn being made too 
sharply, and the cart or coach being brought 
into contact with the corner. To turn to the 
right, the reverse tactics are employed, but 
it is more difficult to loop the off rein. When 
the corner has been successfully rounded, 
the right hand should be taken away and 
the left thumb raised, thus leaving the horses 
in a position to go straight. 

In going down hill all the reins should be 
shortened, and care taken that the leaders’ 
traces particularly are loose, or they may 
pull the wheelers down when these should 
be holding back the coach. The wheelers 
should always if possible start and stop the 
load. In going up hill the leaders must do 
their full share, and on the level each horse 
must be kept up to his work. 

An unnecessary nervous fingering of the 
reins should be avoided, as, besides being 
most unworkmanlike, it irritates the horses. 

It is the height of folly for a woman to 
attempt to drive a tandem or a four-in-hand 
until she is thoroughly familiar with one 
horse and a pair. She may understand the 
theory of it, but until she has had some prac- 
tice under proper instruction she should not 
take the reins unless some one is near to as- 
sist her, or she will endanger the safety of 
those who may accompany her. 

C. pE Hurst. 


TESS OF THE O'URBERVILLES.* 


BY THOMAS HARDY, 


Avtnor or “A Grove or Nonie Dames,” “ Tue 
Woopranpers,” “A Laoptoran,” * Wessex 
Taves,” “ Feitow-TownsMen,” RTO. 


BOOK THIRD. 
THE CONSEQUENCE. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


‘to wrote a most touching and urgent let- 

ter to her mother the very next day, and 
by the end of the week a response to her com- 
munication arrived in Joan Durbeyfield’s 
wandering, last-century hand. 


‘‘DeaR TeEss,—J write these few lines 
hoping they will find you well, as they leave 
me at present, thank God for it. Dear Tess, 
we are all glad to hear that you are going 
really to be married soon. But with re- 
spect to your question, Tess, J say between 
ourselves, quite private but very strong, that 
on no account do you say a word to him of 
the hoax that was played upon you. J did 
not tell everything to your father, he being 
so proud on account of his respectability, 
which, perhaps, your Jntended is the same. 
Many a woman—some of the Highest in the 
Land—have had a Trouble in their time; and 
why should you Trumpet yours when others 
don’t Trumpet theirs? No girl would be 
such a fool, especially as it is so long ago, 
and not your Fault at all. J shall answer 
the same if you ask me Fifty Times. Be- 
sides, you must bear in mind that, knowing 
it to be your childish nature to tell all that’s 
in your heart—so simple!—J made you 
promise me never to let it out by Word or 
Deed, having your welfare in my mind; and 
you solemnly did promise going from this 
Door. J have not mentioned either that 
question or your coming marriage to your 
father,as he would blab it everywhere, poor 
Simple Man. 

‘* Dear Tess, keep up your Spirits, and we 

* Begun in Haurgn’s Bazar No. 29, Vol. XXIV. 
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mean to send you a Hogshead of Cider for 
your wedding, knowing there is not much 
in your parts, and thin Sour Stuff what there 
is. So no more at present,and with kind 
love to your Young Man, 
“From your affectionaté Mother, 
“J, DURBEYFIELD.” 


“Oh, mother, mother !” murmured Tess. 

She was recognizing how light was the 
touch of events the most oppressive upon 
Mrs. Durbeyfield’s elastic spirit. Her mo- 
ther did not see life as Tess saw it. That 
haunting experience of the past, of which 
the scar still remained upon her soul, con- 
cealed as it might be by overgrowths, was 
to her mother but a passing accident. But 
perbaps her mother was right as to the course 
to be followed, whatever she might be in her 
reasons. Silence seemed, on the face of it, 
best for her adored one’s happiness: silence 
it should be. 

Thus steadied by a command from the 
only person in the world who had any shad- 
ow of right to control her action, Tess grew 
calmer. The responsibility was shifted, and 
her heart was lighter than it had been for 
weeks. The days of declining autumn which 
followed her assent, beginning with the month 
of October, formed a season through which 
she lived in spiritual altitudes more nearly 
approaching ecstasy than any other period 
of her life. 

There was hardly a touch of earth in her 
love for Clare. To her sublime trustfulness 
he was all that goodness could be—knew all 
that a guide, philosopher, and friend should 
know. She thought every line in the con- 
tour of his person the perfection of mascu- 
line beauty, his soul the soul of a saint, his 
intellect that of a seer. The wisdom of her 
love for him, as love, sustained her dignity; 
she seemed to be wearing a crown. The 
compassion of his love for her, by compari- 
son, made her lift up her heart to him in de- 
votion. He would sometimes catch her large 


* worshipful eyes, that had no bottom to them, 


looking at him from their depths as if she 
saw something immortal before her. 

She dismissed the past—trod upon it and 
put it out,as one treads on a coal that is 
smouldering and dangerous. 

She had not known that men could be so 
disinterested, chivalrous, protective, in their 
love for women as he. Angel Clare was not 
all that she thought him in this respect; but 
he was, in truth, more spiritual than animal; 
he had himself well in hand, and was singu- 
larly free from grossness, Though not cold- 
natured, he was rather bright than hot—less 
Byronic than Shelleyan; could love desper- 
ately, but his love more especially inclined 
to the solicitous and cherishing mood; it 
was an emotion which could jealously guard 
the loved one against his very self. This 
amazed and enraptured Tess, whose slight 
experiences had been so infelicitous till now; 
and in her reaction from indignation against 
all men she swerved to excess of honor for 
Clare. : 

The country custom of unreserved com- 
radeship out-of-doors during betrothal was 
the only custom she knew, and to her it had 
no strangeness; though it seemed oddly an- 
ticipative to Clare, till he saw how normal a 
thing she,in common with all the other dairy- 
folk, regarded it. Thus during this October 
month of wonderful afternoons they roved 
along the Froom meads by creeping paths 
which followed the brinks of trickling trib- 
utary brooks, hopping across by little wood- 
en bridges to the other side, and back again. 
They were never out of the sound of some 
purling weir, whose buzz accompanied their 
own murmuring, while the beams of the sun, 
almost as horizontal as the mead itself,formed 
a pollen of radiance over the landscape. They 
saw tiny blue fogs in the shadows of trees 
and hedges all the time that there was bright 
sunshine elsewhere. The sun was so near 
the ground, and the sward so flat, that the 
shadows of Clare and Tess would stretch a 
quarter of a mile ahead of them, like two 
long fingers pointing afar to where the green 
alluvial reaches abutted against the sloping 
sides of the vale. 

Men were at work here and there—for it 
was the season for ‘‘ taking up” the mea- 
dows, or digging the little waterways clear 
for the winter irrigation, and mending thieir 
banks where trodden down by the cows. The 
shovelfuls of loam, black as jet, brought 
there by the river when it was as wide as 
the whole valley, were an essence of soils, 
pounded champaigns of the past steeped, 
refined, and subtilized to extraordinary rich- 
ness, out of which came all the fertility of 
the mead, and of the cattle grazing there. 

Clare hardily kept his arm round her waist 
in sight of these watermen, with the air of a 
man who was accustomed to public dalliance, 
though actually as shy as she who, with lips 
parted and eyes askance on the laborers, wore 
the look of a wary animal the while. 

‘** You are not ashamed of owning me as 
yours before them?” 

“Ob, no, no; but I thought—if it should 
reach the ears of your friends at Emminster 
that you are walking about like this with 
me, a milkmaid—” 

“The most bewitching milkmaid ever 
seen. 

_‘‘—they might feel it a hurt to their dig- 
nity.” 

**My dear girl—a D'Urberville hurt the 
dignity of a Clare! It is a grand card to play 
—that of your belonging to such a family, 
and I am reserving it for a grand effect when 
we are married, and have tue proofs of your 


descent from Parson Tringham and the rest 
of the genealogists. Apart from that, my 
future is to be totally foreign to my family’s 
—it will not affect even the periphery of their 
lives. We shall leave this part of England 
—perhaps England itself—and what does it 
matter how people regard us here? You 
will like going, will you not?” 

She could answer no more than a bare af- 
firmative,so great was the commotion aroused 
in her at the thought of going through the 
world with him as his own familiar friend. 
Her feelings almost filled her ears like a bab- 
ble of waves, and surged up to her eyes. She 
put her hand in his, and thus they went on 
to a place where the reflected sun glared up 
from the river, under a bridge, with a molten 
metallic glow that dazzled their eyes, though 
the sun itself was hidden by the bridge. 
They stood still, whereupon little furred 
and feathered heads popped up from the 
smooth surface of the water; but finding 
that the disturbing presences had paused, 
and not passed by, they disappeared again. 
Upon this river brink they lingered till the 
fog began to close round them—which was 
very early in the evening at this time of the 
year—settling on the lashes of her eyes, 
where it rested like crystals, and on his 
brows and hair. 

They walked later on Sundays, when it 
was quite dark. Some of the dairy people, 
who were also out-of-doors on the first Sun- 
day evening after their engagement was sus- 
pected, heard her impulsive speeches, ecsta- 
sized to fragments, though they were too far 
off to hear the words discoursed; heard the 
spasmodic catch in her remarks, broken into 
syllables by the leapings of her heart be- 
tween joy and fear, as she walked leaning 
on his arm; noted her contented pauses, the 
occasional little laugh, upon which her soul 
seemed to ride—the laugh of a woman in com- 
pany with the man she loves and has won 
from all other women—unlike anything else 
in civilization. They saw the buoyancy of 
her tread, like the skim of a bird which has 
not quite alighted. 

Her affection for him was now the breath 
and life of Tess’s being; it enveloped her as 
a photosphere, irradiated her into forgetful- 
ness of her past sorrows, keeping back the 
gloomy spectres that would persist in their 
attempts to touch her—doubt, fear, moodi- 
ness, care, shame. She knew that they were 
waiting like wolves just outside the circum- 
scribing light, but she had long spells of 
power to keep them in hungry subjection 
there. 

Thus a spiritual forgetfulness coexisted 
with an intellectual remembrance. She 
walked in brightness, but she knew that in 
the background those shapes of darkness 
were always spread. They might be reced- 
ing, or they might be approaching, one or 
the other, a little every day. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


ONE evening Tess and Clare were obliged 
to sit in-doors keeping house, all the other 
occupants of the domicile being away. As 
they talked, she looked admiringly up at him, 
and met his two affectionate eyes. 

“T am not worthy of you; no, I am not!” 
she burst ont, jumping up from her low 
stool with wild suddenness, as though ap- 
palled at his undeserved homage, and the 
fulness of her own joy thereat. 

Clare, deeming the whole basis of her ex- 
citement to be that which was only the 
smaller part of it, said, 

‘*T won't have you speak like it, dear Tes- 
sie! Distinction does not consist in the fa- 
cile use of a contemptible set of conventions, 
but in being numbered among those who are 
pure, and honest, and lovely, and of good re- 
port—as you are, my Tess.” 

She struggled with the sob in her throat. 
How often had that string of excellencies 
made her young heart ache in church of late 
years, and how strange that he should have 
cited them now! 

‘‘Why didn’t you stay and love me when 
I—was sixteen; living with my little sisters 
and brothers. and you danced on the green? 
Oh, why didn’t you, why didn’t you!” she 
cried, impetuously clasping her hands. 

Angel, almost alarmed at the outburst, be- 
gan to soothe and reassure her, thinking to 
himself, truly enough, what a creature of 
moods and impulses she was, and how care- 
ful he would have to be of her when she 
depended for her happiness entirely on him. 

‘** Ah—why didn’t 1 come!” he said, senti- 
mentally. ‘That is just what I feel. If I 
had only known. But you must not be so 
bitter in your regret; why should you be?” 

With the woman’s instinct to hide com- 
promising events, she answered, hastily: 

‘‘I should have had three years more of 
your heart than I can ever have now. Then 
I should not have wasted my time as I have 
done; I should have had so much longer 
happiness.” 

lt was no mature woman with a long dark 
vista of intrigue behind her who was tor- 
mented thus by her past; but a girl of simple 
life, not yet one-and-twenty, who had been 
caught during her days of immaturity like 
a bird in a springe. To calm herself the 
more completely, she rose from her little 
stool and left the reom, overturning the stool 
with her skirts as she went. 

He sat on by the cheerful fire-light thrown 
from a bundle of green ash sticks laid across 
the dogs; the sticks snapped pleasantly, and 
hissed out bubbles of sap from their ends. 
When she came back she was herself again. 


~ 
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**Do you not think you are just a wee bit 
capricious, fitful, Tess?’’ he said, good-humor- 
edly, as he spread a cushion for ber on the 
stool, and seated himself in the settle beside 
her. ‘‘I wanted to ask you something, and 
just then you ran away.” 

‘* Yes, perhaps I am capricious,” she mur- 
mured. She suddenly approached him, and 
put a hand upon each of his arms. ‘ No, 
Angel, I bain’t really so—by nature, 1 mean.” 
The more particularly to assure him that she 
was not, she placed herself close to him in 
the settle, and allowed her head to find a 
resting-place against Clare’s shoulder. ‘‘What 
did you want to ask me? Iam sure I will 
answer it,” she continued, humbly. 

‘* Well, you love me, and have agreed to 
marry me, and hence there follows a thirdly, 
‘When shall the day be?’” 

‘*T like living like this.” 

‘* But I must think of starting in business 
on my own hook with the new year, or a 
little later. And before I get involved in the 
multifarious details of my new position, I 
should like to have secured my treasure.”’ 

‘** But,” she timidly answered, ‘‘to speak 
quite practically, wouldn’t it be best not to 
marry till after all that? Though I can’t bear 
the thought o’ your going away and leaving 
me here.” 

‘*Of course you cannot, and it is not best 
in this case. 1 want you to help me in mauy 
ways in making my start. When shall it be? 
Why not a fortnight from now?” 

‘* No,” she said, becoming grave; ‘“‘ I have 
so many things to think of first.” 

‘‘But—” He drew her gently nearer to 
him. 

The reality of marriage, now that it loomed 
so near, again startled her into doubt about 
her reticence. Before discussion of the ques 
tion had proceeded further, there walked 
round the corner of the settle into the full 
fire-light of the apartment Mr. Dairyman 
Crick, Mrs. Crick, and two of the milkmaids. 

Tess sprang like an elastic ball from his 
side to her feet, while her face flushed hot, 
and her eyes shone in the fire-light. ‘‘I 
knew how it would be if I sat so close to 
him!” she cried, with vexation. ‘‘I said to 
myself, they are sure to come and catch us, 
But I wasn't really sitting on his knee,though 
it seemed as if I was almost.” 

** Well, if so be you hadn't told us, I am 
sure we shouldn’ ha’ noticed that you had 
been sitting anywhere at all, in this light,” 
replied the dairyman. He continued to his 
wife, with the mien of a man who under- 
stood nothing of the emotions relating to 
matrimony: “ Now, Christianner, that shows 
that folk should never fancy other folks be 
supposing things when they bain’t. Olino, I 
should never ha’ thought a word of where 
she was a-sitting if she hadn’t told me— 
not I.” 

‘* We are going to be married soon,” said 
Clare, with improvised phlegm. 

‘‘Ah, and be ye! Well, I am truly glad 
to hear it, sir. I've thought you mid do 
such a thing for some time. She’s too good 
for a dairymaid—I said so the very first day 
I saw her—and a prize for any man; and 
what’s more, a wonderful woman for a gen- 
tleman-farmer’s wife ; he won't be at the 
mercy of his baily wi’ her at bis side.” 

Somehow Tess disappeared. She had been 
even more struck with the look of the girls 
who followed Crick than abashed by Crick’s 
blunt praise. 

After supper, when she reached her bed- 
room, they were all present. A light was 
burning, and each girl was sitting up in her 
bed, awaiting Tess, like a row of avenging 
ghosts. 

But she saw in a few moments that there 
was no malice in their mood. They could 
scarcely feel as a loss what they had never 
expected to have. Their position was ob- 
jective, contemplative. 

‘‘He’s going to marry her!” murmured 
Retty, never taking her eyes off Tess. ‘‘ How 
her face shows it!” 

**You de going to marry him?” asked Ma- 
rian. 

** Yes,” said Tess. 

** When?” 

** Some day, perhaps.” 

They thought that this was evasiveness 
only. 

** Yes—going to marry him—a gentleman!” 
repeated lzz Huett. And by a sort of fasci 
nation the three girls, one after another, crept 
out of their beds, and came and stood bare 
footed round Tess. Retty put her hands 
upon Tess’s shoulders, as if to realize her 
friend’s corporeality after such a miracle, 
and the other two laid their arms round her 
waist, all looking into her face. 

‘‘How it do seem! Almost more than I 
can think of!” said I7z Huett. 

Marian kissed Tess. ‘‘ Yes,” 
mured. 

‘* Was that because of love for her, or be 
cause other lips touched there by-now?” con 
tinued Izz, dryly, to Marian. 

‘*T wasn’t thinking o’ that,” said Marian, 
simply. ‘‘I was on’y feeling all the strange- 
ness o’t—that she is to be his wife, and no- 
body else. I don’t say nay to it, nor either 
of us, because we did not think of it—only 
loved him. Still, nobody else is to marry 
him in the world—no fine lady, nobody in 
jewels and gold, in silks and satins; but she 
who do live like we.” 

‘* Are you sure you don’t dislike me for it?’ 
said Tess, in a low voice. 

They hung about her in their flowing 
white night-gowns before replying, as if 
they considered their answer might lie in 


” 


she mur- 


, 
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“THEY HUNG HER IN THEIR FLOWING WHITE NIGHT-GOWNS.” 


her look. ‘‘I don’t know—I don’t know,” murmured Retty 
Priddie. ‘1 want to hate ’ee, but I cannot!” 
“That's how I feel,” echoed Izz and Marian. 


‘‘He ought to have had one of you! 


I think I ought to 
make him even now! 


You would be better for him than— 
Oh, oh!” 


whispered across to her, ‘‘ You will think of us when you 
be his wife, Tess, and of how we told ee that we loved him, 
**T can’t 


hate her. Somehow she do hinder me!” 

**He ought to marry one of you,” murmured Tess. 
“Why 
‘You are 


all better than I.” 
said the girls, in a low, slow whis 
” 
, impetuously. And sudden 
ly tearing away from their clinging arms, she burst into a 
hysterical fit of tears, bowing herself on the chest of drawers, 
and repeating incessantly, ‘* Oh, yes, yes, yes!” 


Having once given way, she could not stop her weeping. 


I don’t know what I am saying 

They went up to her and clasped her round, but still her 
sobs tore her. ‘‘Get some water,” said Marian. ‘ She’s 
upset by us, poor thing, poor thing!” 

They gently led her back to the side of her bed, where 
they kissed heravarmly. ‘‘ You are best for'n,” said Marian. 
‘*More ladylike, and a better scholar than we, especially 
since he has taught ’ee so much, - But even you ought to 
be proud. You de proud, I’m sure!” 

as I am,” she said; ‘‘and I am ‘asliamed at so break- 
ing down!” 

When they were all in bed, and the light was out, Marian 


and how we tried not to hate you, and did not hate you, and 
could not hate you, because you were his choice, and we 
never hoped to be chose by him.” 

They were not aware that, at these words, salt, stinging 
tears trickled down upon Tess’s pillow anew, and how she 
resolved, with a bursting heart, to tell all her history to An- 
gel Clare, despite her mother’s command—to let him for 
whom she lived and breathed despise her if he would, and 
her mother regard her as a fool, rather than preserve a si 
lence which might be deemed a treachery to him, and which 
somehow seemed a wrong to these. 

[To ux CONTINUKD.] 
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SHALL I WEAR HIS. ROSES? 
See illustration on page 773. 


IT, shall I wear Ais roses? 
In sooth I hardly know, 
So long, so long the giver 
Has been my dearest foe. 
If dearest friend hereafter, 
These roses must decide; 
They end the hard-fought battle 
Betwixt my love and pride. 
Heigh-ho! I'll wear the roses, 
Whatever may betide. 


TWO LUNATICS. 
A Parce. 
BY KATHARINE LORING VAN COTT. 
CHARACTERS: 
Lapy Berry Lisoomns, a bride 
Mutroent Wuxatorort, her twin sister. 


Sin Joun Lisoomue, a bridegroom. 
Sipney Lisocomae, his grandson 


Scene: An English woodland. Tre: To- 

day noon. 

The flat represents a lake and rural perspective. 
Water borders cross abont 2 G. On L. are 
set rocks. Wood wings, R. and L. Lanch- 
baskets, shawls, and other articles indicating 
presence of picnic party in the woods, Rod 
and reel practical. Fish basket, L. 

Lady Betty is discovered on rocks, L., with a 

Jishing-rod in her hand. 

Lady B. (as her rod bobs down and she raises 
it to discover the fish has cheated her). This 
istoomuch! That is the twelfth fish I have 
Jost this afternoon, and that wretched hus- 
band of mine has landed (glancing at fish- 
basket) no less than twenty-seven. (Sighs.) 
No matter. (Throws out her line again.) My 
husband has not landed a matrimonial prize, 
and I have, Ten thousand pounds a year 
and ‘‘your ladyship.” And really Sir John 
is not at all a bad sort of a fellow, and when 
I say ‘‘dear boy” to him, he simply melts. 
When they get to he rising sixty, they gen- 
erally do melt at being called ‘‘ dear boy.” 
Heigh-ho! Well, | suppose I haven’t done 
badly, nor wrong, I hope. for I never loved 
any one else in my life, except my twin sis- 
ter, and she doesn’t count, of course, and Sir 
John says “in time I will learn to love 
him.” PerhapsIshall. Who knows? (Mus- 
ingly.) Some women, as they advance in 
life, get a fad for collecting antiquities, and 
I could begin with SirJohn. (ZLanghs.) He 
is so good and kind and generous to me that 
I really ought to be ashamed of myself for 
speaking so about him—indeed I ought, for 
he is a dear. I never heard him say an ill 
word of any one in my life except that terri- 
ble grandson of his. The miserable awful 
rascal! (Rises, balancing the fishing-rod.) He 
actually wrote to Sir John that he thought 
that he might better be thinking over plans 
for his tombstone at his time of life than 
of marrying a skittish young thing like Betty 
Wheatcroft. (Sits.) The idea! A skittish 
young thing, indeed! I, who was noted the 
whole county over for being the pink of 
steadiness, and never, never looking at any 
man at all, except the nine young curates 
that papa had successively under him, and 
just a very, very few of the officers at the 
barracks. And “his time of life,” forsooth! 
As if Sir John were some decrepit, trembling, 
white-haired, palsied, hairless, toothless— 
(Rises and pulls up rod again, losing fish, and 
throwing hook and line off R. She throws down 
the rod a little vexed.) There’s my thirteener lost. 
I never had any luck at landing anything ex- 
cept Sir John, (Picks up rod and begins to reel 
in line, her face toward L.. or the audience. As 
she reels in line, enter Sidney Liscombe, R., his 
coat drawn over his head by the line, hook having 
caught in his coat tail.) And he would be 
worth many a days’ trouble if it were not for 
that little horrid grandson of his. (Sees Sid- 
ney). The monster! 

[As she says this she throws down rod, and 
stumbles and staggers near the water bor- 
der. Sidney, thinking her in danger of 
falling in, catches her in his arms and 
brings her to L., and seats her on the rocks. 

Iady B. (faintly from Sidney’s shoulder). 
Where—where—am I? 

Sid. Don’t know, I’m sure (aside) where 
you are, my siren, but I am in paradise. 

Lady B. (opening her eyes half-way). Is—is 
this you, John, dear boy? 

Sid. No; I deeply regret to say that my 
parents saw fit to name me otherwise than 
John. [Fans her with his hat. 

Lody B. (faintly screaming), Then you are 
not my John? (Raises herself and regards 
him.) No; 1 see that you are not. (Disen- 
gaging herself from Sidney’s arm.) Oh, sir, 
I owe youa hundred apologies! (Rising with 
dignity.) I owe you more, You have saved 
my life. 

Sid. Oh, you exaggerate! Indeed you do! 
I assure you it was a great pleasure. I mean 
it would only have been a mud bath, I fancy. 
At least 1 would say—- 

About to sit down near her. 

Lady B. Oh, I beg you won't! 

Sid. Won't allow me to sit down—near 
you? 

Lady B. No, no! Not that! 

Sid. Well, here, then. 

[About to sit further off. 

Lady B. No! no! no! 

Sid, Not here even? 

Lady B. Not anywhere—please—not now. 

Sid. (aside). How uncivil ! 

Lady B. Not—not until you have given 
me— 

Sid. Anything! Anything on earth! What 
shall it be? 
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Lady B. (hesitatingly). The—fish—hook. 

Sid, (detaching hook with some trouble. Aside.) 
It might have been awkward. How consid- 
erate of her to think of it! And I thought 
her uncivil all the time. (Dudls out the hook; 
hands it to her ceremoniously. To Lady Betty.) 
Can I give you anything else?—that is, can 
I do anything more to assist you? 

Lady B. (nervously glancing about), Oh, I 
thank you! No. I am a bit shaken after 
my escape; such a narrow one, too. Really 
you did save my life. Oh, but you did. 
(Hysterically.) I should have died, smother- 
ed in mud, I know I should, had you not 
come to my rescue! Oh, what can I do for 


you? How can I show you a tithe of my 
gratitude? 

Sid. Do not mention it, I entreat. Let me 
assist you to compose your nerves. Or sup- 


pose you permit me to arrange you a com- 
fortable seat. I haven't my flask about me, 
but [’ll just run back a bit into the woodland. 
1 left it at the foot of a tree not a quarter of 
a mile away. 

Iady B. Oh, do not leave me alone, I im- 
plore! Iam so upset. 

Sid, (aside). So am I. She is absolutely 
lovely. (Zo Lady Betty.) Assuredly I will 
not stir until you bid me. [Arranges shawls, 

Lady B. My—my friends are not far off, 
I think. One of them went back to look for 
—for his spectacles. 

Sid. (aside), Her father, of course. 
fate, no younger man. 

Lady B. (continuing). And the—the other 
one turned aside to seek for some wild tlow- 
ers. They must rejoin me soon. 

Sid, (aside). I trust not. (7o Lady Betty.) 
Are you a little more comfortable? 

Lady B. A little. 

Sid. Would you permit me the honor of 
sitting down here—now? I could fan you 
better, perhaps. 

Lady B. Oh, certainly, I think you may— 
safely—now. How good you are to a poor 
weak stranger! 

Sid. (sits beside her). Do not, I entreat you, 
speak of it again. It is to me a great and 
profound pleasure that I can serve any one. 

[Sighs deeply. 

Lady B. Why do you sigh so sadly? 

Sid, Because I am a wreck. You behold 
in me a disappointed, discouraged, disheart- 
ened mah. I wandered out from the inn 
this morning without a hope in life save that 
it might speedily come to an end. [ Sighs. 

Lady B. How terrible! You must be very, 
very unhappy indeed. 

Sid. Very. Robbed of the prospects of my 
inheritance, cut off by cruel fate from every 
hope and aim, I was, until half an hour ago, 
the most miserable being on this earth. 

Lady B. And now— 

Sid. And nowlam transformed. I do not 
know myself. I have been the humble in- 
strument of protection to a lovely girl. I— 

Lady B. Say no more. I see itall. 

Sid. You do? (Aside.) How clever! for, 
by George, I don't—not quite all yet. 

Lady B. ldo. (Regards him steadfastly.) 1 
remind you of her. 

Sid. You remind me of no one—no one. 
You are alone, unique. Unlike any other 
human being. 

Lady B. (sighing). Ah, I fancied that per- 
chance I had fathomed your secret—that you 
had loved and lost, and that I bore a resem- 
blance to your lady fair. 

Sid. I never loved in my life—before. 
(Sighs.) I have lost nothing save the hope of 
a good old title and ten thousand pounds a 


year. 

: Lady B. How sad! 

Sid. Worse than sad; it is positively beast- 
ly! I had counted on it as a matter of 
course. My grandfather had been a widower 
for three-and-twenty years, when he arises 
in his might, and marries some little chit out 
of Devonshire—a vicar’s daughter, I believe, 
and no end of a skittish young thing—and 
lo and behold! I am left high and dry with 
five years full of bad debts, and the dogs and 
the creditors ready to eat me up alive. 

Lady B. (aside). Can it be? And yet, no, 
impossible. If it were, why did I not meet 
my—my grandson before I wedded with 
his grandfather? But no, ’tis but a coinci- 
dence. Sir John has always told me that 
his grandson was as ugly as sin. (7o Sid- 
ney.) I pity you from the bottom of my 
heart. 

Sid. I am sure of it, for yours is a tender, 
compassionate nature; and you can realize 
the position of the man before you—a beg- 
gar in all but debts. I am rich enough in 
them, and in one thing else. . [Sighs deeply. 

Lady B, And that is? 

Sid. My love for— (Suddenly the neglected 
Jishing-rod is pulled almost into the water by a 
genuine bite, Lady Betty screams, Sidney seizes 
it, and presently succeeds in landing a large fish.) 
A perfect beauty! 

Lady B. (aside). What a blessing that fish 
was! I must putanendtothis, (Zo Sidney.) 
Ido wonder where my friends can be! (Rises.) 
I believe I must start in search of theni. 

Sid. (rising). Allow me. 

Lady B. (aside), 1 must prevent him from 
accompanying me at all hazards. What 
shalll do? Iknow. (Zo Sidney.) Oh no, 
they can’t be far off; but if you would do me 
the favor to just stop here a little while and 
guard their traps. 

Sid. I see! To be sure—the parasols and 
Indian shawls and books and luncheon-bas- 
kets of your excellent father (inguiring/y), 
and delightful (hesitatingly) mother, or aunt, 
or chaperon. Undoubtedly, with real plea- 
sure. 


Thank 


Lady B. You overwhelm me with your 
kindness. (Going uptoC.) I will not be long. 
: [ Exits, R. C. 

Sid. She is simply a divinity! And to 
think that I am penniless, deeply in debt, 
and in love with her! I vow I could murder 
that old reprobate of a grandfather of mine 
in cold blood, or warm blood either, which- 
ever he liked! The idea of a man of sixty- 
odd marrying—and marrying a girl, too, 
probably no older than this woodland siren! 
What eyes she has, and what a mouth! It 
seemed to speak in silence, and say to a fel- 
low, ‘‘ Come, kiss me!” Yet what have I to 
do with love and kisses? I, with nothing a 
year, and owing a mint of money. She ap- 
peared not to dislike me. She actually look- 
ed at me as if—well, as if I were not her 
brother, anyway. The little witch! Hark! 
I hear a rustling among the underbrush! It 
must be she! I hope she has not found her 
father and her aunt. No; she is alone. I 
am blessed indeed! 

Enter, R., Millicent, her hands full of flowers. 
In appearance and dress she is undistinguish- 
able from Lady Betty. 

Sid. You have not found them? 

Millicent (screams and starts). Oh! ah! oh! 

[ Dazed, leans against a tree for support. 

Sid. 1 beg your pardon! I am a brute! 
Did I startle you? Can you ever forgive 
me? Do allow me to assist you again— 
pray do! 

Mill. (alarmed). T thank you, sir; I would 
rather not. [ Attempts to withdraw. 

Sid. (endeavoring to support her as she totters 
and trembles). You are shivering. You should 
not have attempted to go and look for your 
father and your aunt. 

Mill. (aside). My father and my aunt are 
two hundred miles away! What does he 
mean? Who is he? (7o Sidney.) I beg 
your pardon, sir! 

Sid. (solicitously). Your accident was too 
much for your delicate nerves. 

Mill. (mildly). What accident? 

Sid. (aside). Too much, indeed! Alas! there 
is a wild look in her lovely eyes. (Zo Milli- 
cent.) Do youremember? Try! One brief 
hour ago you stumbled, nearly fell in the 
water, while trying to land a—monster, I 
think you said. 

Mill. (in disgust). I never tried to land a 
monster in my life. I hate monsters! I 
never saw one before. 

Sid. Ah, do try to recall it (pleadingly), and 
I—I was so fortunate as to happen here at 
the unlucky—I should say lucky—moment! 
I caught you in my unworthy arms and saved 


you. 

Mill. (wildly). Saved me! 

Sid. Yes; so you said. 

Mill, From what? From what? 

Sid. A mud bath, 

Mill. A mud bath! (Frantically aside.) 1 
see it plainly. A madman! What ever is to 
become of me? 

Sid, Nothing more dangerous, [ do assure 
you, although you in your bewilderment and 
fright saw fit to say that I liad ‘‘ saved your 
life.” Ah, you recall the first sweet moments 
of our acquaintance, do you not? 

Mill. Ldo not! Ido not! 

Sid, (puzzled, aside). Can it be possible that 
her reason has become unsettled through the 
shock? And yet she seemed so perfectly 
sane when she quilted me not ten minutes 
ago. Patience! It can only be a brief loss 
of memory at the worst. I will endeavor to 
soothe and comfort her, poor child! (Zo 
Millicent.) But I remember. Listen! You 
stumbled, fell, or almost fell, as you endea- 
vored to draw in your fishing-line thus, 

[Suits action to word, 


Mill, But I never fished once in my whole - 


existence. I despise and loathe fishing. 

Sid. (soothingly). I know, I know. ( Aside.) 
I must humor her whim. (70 Millicent.) I 
am wrong. I recall now that you were in- 
stead bending over to catch a floating leaf 
upon the bosom of the lake. Your foot 
slipped. You nearly fell into the mud. I 
caught and rescued you from your unplea- 
sant position. 

Mill, (wrings her hands ; aside). What is to 
become of me? Where can Betty and Sit 
John be? Why do they not come? Ah me! 
He will surely.end by murdering me. I 
wonder (looks about in despair) if I could man- 
age to escape from him. (70 Sidney.) I 
cannot recollect any of it. I—I think per- 
haps I bad better go back and try to find my 
friends. [ Essays to go. 

Sid. (arresting her gently). I cannot permit 
it. You are too weak and unstrung. Well, 
if you insist, I must accompany you; but I 
think if you will only consent to first rest a 
bit here, your father and aunt must soon ar- 
rive. Pray, pray sit down. 

Mill. (aside). Oh, just Heaven, what a strait 
Iamin! I have read somewhere that lunatics 
must be humored or they become dangerous. 
My own safety lies in acquiescence. (70 
Sidney.) Do you think it best? 

Sid. (joyously), Ah,decidedly! There! (As- 
sists her to seat, arranges shawls and cushions.) 
Is not that pice? See, it is just as you were 
sitting before, is it not? 

Mill. (weakly), I suppose so. 

Sid. How far did you go, may I inquire? 

Mill. When? 

Sid. Just now; a few minutes since; when 
you left me here, the lonely ogg gi of 
your aunt’s shawls and parasols, and your 
father’s fishing-basket and umbrella. 

Mill. But I did not leave you. 
saw you before in my life. 


I never 


[Sobs in desperation, 
Sid. True! I had forgotten. (Aside.) ‘This 
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is most embarrassing! The poor child has 
evidently goue daft! (7 Millicent.) There, 
there; know, I know. Now tell me— 
(Aside.) Perhaps I can arouse her sympa- 
thies in my own behalf. All may be straight- 
ened out before the return of the father and 
aunt. (Zo Millicent.) Or rather let me tell 

ou once more of my own unhappy position. 
Yoo possibly remember about my having 
been suddenly deprived of all hope of a 
title and au income of ten thousand a 


year? ; 

Mill. (aside). "Tis best to agree with him. 
I must be calm and collected; even gay and 
lively and cheerful. It is my only chance 
of preservation from some awful death. (70 - 
Sidney, with an air of forced animation.) ‘I'o 
be sure I do. 

Sid. (aside). A gleam of returning reason. 
(To Millicent.) You remember, too, my tell- 
ing you that until we met I had been the 
most unhappy of men, do you not? 

Mill, (aside), This is too'awful! (70 Sid- 
ney.) Oh, oh yes! pamihes oh yes! 

[Laughs hysterically, 

Sid. (aside). She is coming to herself by de- 
grees. And yet that laughter had a hollow, 
almost a maniacal sound. (70 Millicent.) 
You remember that I was a wreck, a beg- 

ar— 
. Mill, (in terror). Oh yes, yes! 

Sid. (aside). She is moved to pity and com- 
passion. (7 Millicent.) The veriest pauper 
is better off than I. My debts are legion. 
You recall that, do you not? 

Mill. (aside). I see, I see! A cunning thief! 
Presently he will demand my purse, my 
rings and watch. Better far that I should 
offer them at once! (7 Sidney.) I recall it 
all, the whole sad story. You will let me 
help you. [ Zakes purse from pocket. 

Sid, (seizing her hand). Ah, if you only 
will! (Aside.) She is quite herself once more, 
the fates be praised! 

Mill. (aside). Heaven grant he does not 
murder me in the end! (7oSidney.) Here, 
take my purse. (7Zremblingly.) It does not 
contain much—only three sovereigns and a 
sixpence or two. (Aside.) I would like to 
keep my watch and rings, but I suppose it is 
no use to even think of it. 

Sid. (astounded, pushes back the proffered 
purse). Oh, do not offer me money! It is 
like giving a stone to the man who asks for 
bread. (Aside.) Decidedly her mind is un- 
hinged. I had best perhaps fall into her hu- 
mor, lest she become violent and precipitate 
herself into the mud. (70 Millicent.) And 
yet, as it is your wish, I (extends hand towards 
purse) will accept anything from those beau- 
tiful hands of yours. Takes purse. 

Mill, (aside). Farewell, O pretty watch and 
rings! (Zo Siduey.) And you had better take 
my watch and rings without further ado. 
(Sobs.) And leave me, leave me! 

Sid. Leave you? Never! I will never 
quit your side! I will follow you to the 
ends of the earth! I— 

Mill. Here, here, take them all—all! 

| Hands rings and watch. 

Sid. (tenderly). Must 1? (Takes trinkets, and 
pockets them.) Al, row good you are! ( Aside.) 
o must | humor her. Soon she will be her- 
self, and then what bliss to woo, to win, un- 
less—-oh, wretched thought!—she may be a 
confirmed lunatic, with occasional intervals 
only of sanity! (7o Millicent.) They are 
safe with me, I do assure you, 

Mill. I am quite sure of that. (Sidney 
places watch in cout-tail pocket, Aside.) Strange 
pocket fora watch! I must watch the pocket. 

Sid. (examining rings. Aside). Turquoise 
and diamonds! Emeralds and Rhine stones! 
Neither looks like an engagement ring. I 
wonder if she conceals a wedding ring? (70 
her, hastily.) You have no other? 

Mill. No, no! Upon my word! 

Sid. (seizing her left hand). No plain gold 
band? No wedding-ring? 

Mill. No, no! Indeed I haven't anything 


left. 

Sid. Thank Heaven! 

[About to kiss her hand. 

Mill. (snatching it away). Ol, you wouldn't 
bite a poor girl's hand? 

Sid. I could fairly devour you alive! 

Mill. (aside). I never heard of a madman 
with such decidedly cannibalistic tendencies. 
(Glances anxiously through the trees, Aside.) If 
Betty or Sir John would only come, or if he 
would only go! I have nothing more. He 
must mean murder! He looks dangerous! 
(Regards Sidney, who at this moment takes knife 
from pocket and begins to whitile a bit of wood.) 
Ah! (Sereams.) Oh! Ah-h-h! 

Sid. (springing to her side as she screams the 
louder ; aside), Alas! alas! she is raving 
mad! 

Mill. Leave me, I implore! Have mercy 
upon me! (Falls on her knees.) Spare my 
life! Have pity upon me! I swear to youl 
have no more money or jewels about me! It 
is the truth. If I had, { would freely give 
them toyou. See, if you will only leave me 
alive, you can take with you (picks up shawl) 
this camel’s-hairshawl. It is worth two hun- 
dred guineas. 

Sid. (aside). Too bad! too bad! 
distracted darling. I will essay one thing 
more. Affection, love—possibly that may 
win her aberrated reason. (Aloud.) Do you 
know—does anybody—except myself—tell 
you how beautiful you are? 

Mill. (aside). | must not make him jealous. 
(Aloud.) Oh no—no one—thinks so—but 


The poor 


you. 

Sid. Thank fortune! Or praises your many 
accomplishments? 

Mill, Nobody. 
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Sid. Your melodious voice—your lovely 
singing — 

Mill. Not a soul. 

Sid. Your beautiful figure—your graceful 
dancing— 

Mill. Well, my—dancing has been praised. 

Sid. You dance? Intoxicatingly? 

Mill, Well—hardly that—but passably. 

Sid. Ladore dancing. You will dance for 
me? 

Mill. What! Here? Now? 

Sid, Capital, suggestion! Why not? A 
spirit of the woods at her gambols on the 
green. You will dance? 

Mitt, (aside). That ‘‘ will” sounds like a 
“must.” I suppose I shall have to. 

[Dances Spanish dance, He leads her to seat. 

Sid, Beautiful indeed. I never saw more 
grace. [About to sit beside her. 

Mill, Oh, I beg you won't. 

Sid. What! Not sit down beside you? 

Mill, No, no! Please don’t. 

Sid. Here, then. 

Mill. Ob, no, no! Not there. 

Sid. Oh, closer, eh? 

Mill. No, no! Don’t come any nearer, and 
don’t sit any farther off, I mean, please (des- 
perately), at all. 

Sid. (aside. Feels coat tails). Another fish- 
hook? No? I can’t understand her aberra- 
tions. (Aloud.) You won't permit me to sit 
at all. No danger to me this time, is there? 

Mill, Oh no; no danger to you. 

Sid. No danger to you, I’m sure. Then I 
see po reason for not sitting down. 

Mill, No, you can’t see, but I have a reason. 

Sid. A good one? 

Mill. Well, a timely one at least. 

Sid. Timely? What is it? 

Mill. You might crush my poor little 
watch! 

[Sidney takes it out of his pocket and puts 
it in vest pocket. 

Sid. Oh, it might have been awkward for 
a watch with a glass face, and awkward for 
me too. Do you know that you are very 
considerate about watches and fish-hooks? 

Mill, Fish-hooks ? 

Sid. You have twice to-day preserved my 
dignity at least. I thank you. I do not 
really wish your money or jewels or camel’s- 
hair shawls. There is a jewel that I crave, 
I yearn for, I adore! 

Mill. ( frantically). Oh, what is it? Have I 
it? You shall have it if it is in my power, 
only tell me. Go, and I will send it to you 
by mail, if you will kindly give me your ad- 
dress. 

Sid. (emotion). You cannot send it by mail. 

Mill, (desperately). By express, then. 

Sid. Nor by express. (Sadly.) You can 
promise it to me here now. Will you? 

Mill. (aside). If I agree with and humor 
him I may save my life. (Zo Sidney.) Yes, 
I will. What is it? 

Sid. ’Tis yourself. I love, I worship you! 

Mill. (aside), Oh, Heaven! 

Sid. You knowI do. From the first mo- 
ment of our meeting, not one hour since. 
When I rescued you from a—a— 

Mill, (aside), To humor him is all I can 
do. (7o Sidney.) A mud bath. You see 
(tries to smile) 1 remember all about it now, 
don't 1? 

Sid. You do. (Aside.) Saved by love’s 
sweet avowal! (7o Millicent). Yes, I love 
you (catches her in his arms), madly, passion- 
ately! And although penniless, robbed of 
my title and my inheritance, you do not 
despise me, do you? 

Mill. (in desperate agitation, and continually 
glancing in the direction of the trees), Oh, no, 
indeed! 

Sid. (caressing her hair). How romantic has 
been our brief courtship! Howsweet! How 
fullof sentiment! Beginning in— _ [ Hesitates, 

Mill. A mud bath, you see. (Looks around 
anxiously, Aside.) They must be here soon. 
It grows dark. (Zo Sidney.) I recollect all 
about it. 

Sid. My angel! Now I must tell you who 
I am. 

Mill, I do not care. 

Sid. Sweet seraph! but your father and 
your aunt may care. 

Enter, R., lake Betty and Sir John. He is 
overladen with wild flowers. She smiling. 
Both change countenance as they behold Milli- 
cent and Sidney. 

Mill. Saved! Saved! (Bursts away from Sid- 
ney with a scream.) Heis mad! He is mad! 

Lady B. Millicent! 

‘Sid. (gazing in consternation from one sister to 
the other, and gradually the truth dawning upon 
his intellect), I—upon my soul! Ladies, I en- 
treat—I humbly beg your pardon! I—am 
speechless! 

[Begins to take the rings, watch, and purse 
Srom his pockets. 

Sir J. (peering at Sidney over his spectacles). 
Well, sir! ’Pon honor, sir, this is a pretty 
state of affairs, sir! What is the matter, sir? 
I did not know that you had ever met my 
sister-in-law. Do you know my wife too, 
sir, may I inquire? 

Sid, (perceiving Sir John for the first time.) 
My grandfather! Iam notsure, sir. Which 
is your wife, sir? 

Sir J. (drawing Lady Betty, who is laughing 
immoderately, down C.). Betty, my love, this is 
my grandson, Sidney. Sidney, this is Lad 
Betty Liscombe, your—ahem!—your grand- 
mother! 

Mill. (aside). Betty the grandmother-in-law 
of a maniac! 

Lady B, (laughing). You see, dear boy (glan- 
cing at Sir John, who smiles), not an hour ago, 
just after you and Millicent left me here 
alone, I nearly fell over—just escaped a mud 
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bath, so my grandson said (Millicent listens 
eagerly and comprehendingly), although I think 
he saved my life—in my endeavors to land a— 

Sid. A monster, I think you said. 

Mill. Then it was you for whom I was mis- 
taken? I see, I see! 

Sid. And you mistook me for a lunatic and 
athief? The latter charge I will plead guilty 
to if I may hope I have robbed you of your 
heart. Here! Here’s your watch uncrushed. 
Here are your rings. (Puts them on her fingers.) 
And, in addition, may I—one of mine? 

Mill. Ali! (shakes her head) how can I tell 
how often you might mistake me for— 

Lady B. His grandmother! 

Sir J. (putting arm about Lady Betty). I 
will see to that, my dear—I will see to that! 

Sid. Grandfather (takes Millicent’s hand), 
won’t you give us your blessing? 

Sir J. Well, well, I suppose— (About to 
bless them; suddenly hesitates.) But wait a mo- 
ment. I don't know about this! It might 
make family complications of so mixed a 
nature as to be unendurable. bet me see. 
Such an unnatural union— 

Mill. and Sid, Unnatural union! 

Sir J. Just reflect! (Caleulatingly.) It 
would make me the brother-in-law of my 
own grandson. 

Lady B. True. So it would. And I would 
be my husband’s sister-in-law. 

Mill. That would be unnatural indeed! 

Sir J. And you would be the sister-in-law 
of your grandson and the grandmother of 
your own sister! 

Lady B. Horrible! I with a granddaugh- 
ter! 

Sid. And a grandson! 

Mill. Imagine Betty with grandchildren at 
her age! 

Lady B. It is monstrous. 

Sir J. (tartly). No, no. (Millicent and Sid- 
ney both express despair. Lady Betty smiles.) 
The situation would be too complicated. 

Lady B. (linking her arm in Sir John’s). 
There, there, now (soothingly), my dear boy! 
(Aside as Sir John relents.) I knew that would 
melt him. 

Sir J. Well, I suppose I must. You rascal 
(to Sidney), I know how it is myself. (Puts 
arm about Lady Betty.) There, you have it! 

[Blesses them, letting flowers fall over their 
heads, 

Mill. And your blessing too, sister, and 
sister-in-law, or aunt, or cousin, whichever it 
is. 

Sid. And grandmother to two lunatics. 
Lady Betty and Sir John, R. of C. Sidney 
and Millicent, L. of C. 

CURTAIN. 


THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. 
X.—FURNISHING SLEEPING-ROOMS. 
BY AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE. 


| be is not necessary to discuss at length the 
question of wall and floor treatment in 
sleeping-rooms. What has been said in pre- 
vious chapters concerning the hygienic treat- 
ment of other rooms applies here with added 
force. Both floor and wall space should be 
so treated as to offer the smallest opportunity 
for absorbing and retaining dirt and dust. 
If paper is used on the walls, never allow one 
paper to be put over another. Strip off the 
old paper first, and then you will see the 
places that need attention—the damp and 
mouldy spots, the water-soaked wall, where 
the bursting of the water-pipes of a previous 
winter left its traces. Mend, repair, remove 
these first, for paper, like charity, covers a 
multitude of sins. But all these evils must 
be relentlessly uncovered and removed, else 
the health of the household is seriously en- 
dangered. The kind of paper used is a mat- 
ter of taste, excepting that tints which are 
light and cheerful are preferable, and that 
geometric patterns are to be avoided. No 
one knows how soon any room may be 
turned into a sick-room, and then such 
designs become hideous torments to the rest- 
less, fevered mind and body. For a similar 
reason many draperies are not to be desired. 
They catch and hold dust and infection most 
successfully, and require frequent airing, 
brushing, and washing to keep them clean. 
If the floor cannot be stained or painted, let 
the carpet be either straw matting, or the 
light but strong ingrain. Straw matting is 
sufficiently durable, though the bed should 
be placed so that in the daily making it need 
not be rolled to and fro, and, in any event, 
the casters on all the furniture ought to be 
wooden. These are easily put on old sets of 
furniture, replacing the iron ones that left 
such stains on carpet or matting, and are al- 
ways found on furniture of modern manu- 
facture. 

The technical term ‘‘a set” of furniture, 
for sleeping-rooms, means three pieces—the 
bedstead,dressing-case,and commode. Chairs 
are rarely bought to match the other pieces, 
excepting, perhaps, one or two straight ones 
with cane or rush bottoms. Low rocking or 
easy chairs in rattan or reed, and wooden 
chairs with the old-fashioned rush seats, are 
well suited to a chamber, and give it an air 
of comfort. Such chairs cost anywhere from 
$3 to $15, the genuine rattan being quite ex- 
pensive. 

Chamber sets are rarely made of anything 
but hard-wood, and the painted pine sets, 
favorites of years past, are seen no more. 
Cheap beds, chests of drawers, and the like 
are made of basswood stained or of hard 
maple. Oak, ash, cherry, and walnut are the 
woods commonly used. Oak is the most pop- 
ular at present, and three pieces in it can be 


bought for from $20 to $125, according to the 
beauty and massiveness of the wood and the 
ornamentation, whether it is machine-turned, 
hand-carved, or a mixture of both methods. 
The same increase of cost holds in cherry, 
which rivals oak in popularity, while black 
walnut, being out of fashion, may be bought 
for less money in the same grades. The in- 
fluence of the Eastlake school, with its straight 
lines, square corners, and mortised joints, is 
seen everywhere, although its severe outlines 
have now been modified. But furniture is 
generally stronger, lighter, and its ornamenta- 
tion is simpler, and better adapted to ordinary 
usage than formerly. Curled maple, white- 
wood, mahogany, and enamelled sets offer 
every opportunity for indulging in lavish out- 
lay, and can be bought for from $70 to $200. 
Bamboo sets are a novelty that is beautiful 
when the other chamber furnishings can be 
in the same unusual and beautiful fashion, 
but such a set with an ingrain carpet is 
wholly incongruous. 

Iron bedsteads are unpleasantly suggestive 
of prisons and reformatories; but when en- 
amelled and trimmed with brass knobs they 
are as attractive as they are cleanly. Such 
bedsteads in full size cost about $15, while a 
brass one, with its top for a canopy, costs at 
least $70. A metal bedstead has much to 
recommend it in its cleanliness and durabil- 
ity, although it has to be draped and kept 
highly polished to be as pleasing to the eye 
as the warmer-looking and more usual wood. 

Commodes, which are clumsy pieces of 
furniture at best, are the next articie of fur- 
niture to follow in the wake of the metal bed, 
and are now also made of that material. Ern- 
amelled metal wash-stands of English make 
are not only artistic, but neat and comfort- 
able. They are of solid metal, but light, and 
are enamelled in white, and sometimes gild- 
ed. The wash-bowl is sunk in the top ot the 
stand, and is usually decorated with a floral 
pattern in colors. Such stands cost $5, while 
the toilet set which comes with them costs 
$8 to $10 more. 

The folding-bed is wellnigh indispensable 
in a city house. It is made in countless ways 
to resemble, when folded, about everything 
from a mantel to a sideboard. It consists of 
the frame and the spring bed, and varies in 
price from $5 to $60. One of the cheapest 
price is called ‘‘ mantel” bed. The frame is 
of the lightest description, and the springs of 
the cheapest sort. ‘The front to the supposed 
mantel has to be hung with a curtain of some 
fancy material to couceal the springs in the 
daytime. The mattress is a separate pur- 
chase, and, with the other bedding, is shut in 
the bed during the day, either folded, rolled, 
or flat, according to the make of the bed. A 
thoroughly goou folding-bed of hard-wood, 
with sufficient ornamenting and with accu- 
rately working mechanism, will cost $40, 
while higher-priced ones present a front 
gorgeous with bevelled glass and mirrors. 

It is conceded that woven wire makes the 
best spring bed, as it is noiseless, strong, 
clean, and does not readily sag from unequal 
weight. Such beds are made in several 
grades from $2 50 to $7 50, according to the 
tineness of the weaving and the strength of 
the wire. The best grade is of closely woven 
wire supported wholly from the head and 
foot of its hard-wood frame by coiled steel 
springs, giving it great strength and dura- 
bility. A different spring bed is made 
of links of coarse galvanized wire hung in 
the same way, and costs the same amount. 
Covered springs are rarely made, house- 
keepers having found that they offer a well- 
nigh impenetrable hiding-place for vermin 
and dust. Slat spring beds, which sell for 
$1 40, have iron circular springs fastened on 
to pine-wood slats. ‘The slats are liable to 
break, and the springs ‘‘ give” in an uneven 
way that makes a bed uncomfortable. ‘The 
‘*dunk ” spring is a slight improvement, and 
costs a tritle more. It is a slat bed, but the 
coiled springs rest on cords. 

There are three kinds of curled hair from 
which mattresses are made, and all of it 
comes from the manes and tails of wild 
horses in South America, That which comes 
from the tails is called ‘South American 
soft” hair; that from the manes, ‘‘ drawings.” 
The curling is given the hair by twisting it 
into ropes; and then subjecting it to great 
heat. ‘This kills all the vermin that may 
lurk in the hair, and further strengthens its 
curly, springy quality. The black color is 
obtained by dyeing, while the gray is from 
gray horses and by partial bleaching, and 
the white made so by vigorous bleaching. 

Forty pounds is the standard weight of a 
mattress, and made of the ‘‘ South American 
soft” hair, and covered with the time-honor- 
ed blue and white striped ticking, it costs $20. 
Such a mattress will last a lifetime, and fur- 
nishes a luxurious bed. The ‘‘ drawings,” 
which is harder and more springy hair, 
sells at retail for 70 cents a pound, while 
gray or white hair is 60 cents. Gay, fan- 
cy-striped ticking increases the price of 
the mattresses, but, though pretty at first, 
this fades. Different and elaborate ways of 
tufting and finishing the mattress increase 
the price. One filled with gray hair, with 
its case made with eyelet-holes and laced 
with a cord, may be had for $70. Such a 
mattress can be unlaced at home, and then 
the hair ‘“‘ picked up” with the case stil] on. 

The amount of dust which works into a 
mattress is scarcely comprehended by the 
housekeeper, unless she sees it as it flies in 
clouds when the hair is cleansed. This dirt, 
unhealthy in all ways, cuts the hair and in- 
jures it. Mattresses should, consequently, 
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be renovated a8 often as every four years. 
This costs $2 in the city, and in the hands 
of a reputable house the work will be well 
done. Cases to cover mattresses are valuable 
to prevent this dust working in, as well as 
the soiling of the ticking. Such cases, ready- 
made, cost $3, but are less if the house- 
keeper can make them herself. It requires 
about ten yards of single-width holland, si- 
lesia, or unbleached muslin for one. Mat- 
tresses are easier to handle when made in 
two parts. The division is not made exactly 
in the centre, and the smaller part is placed 
at the foot of the bed. 

The third kind of hair is “soft South 
American,” mixed with pig hair, and is 
called ‘‘mixed hair.” This is made in 
three grades, respectively, 45, 40, and 35 
cents per pound, the last being mostly 
pig hair. But although this mixture of 
pig hair lessens the price of a mattress, it 
is poor economy to buy it, for it mats and 
Wears out in a few years, and cannot be ren- 
ovated satisfactorily. Indeed, the only reli- 
able and healthful mattress, besides one of 
genuine hair, is one of husks, with a layer 
of cotton next to the ticking. Such a one, 
costing $5, does not mat easily, is light, and 
the husks can be taken out and washed, and, 
when thoroughly dried, be packed back in, 
making the mattress fresh and clean, 

Many things are used as substitutes and 
adulterants for curled hair in mattresses and 
upholstery. Gray moss that grows on trees 
in the Southern States isone. It is gathered 
and desiccated, dyed, twisted in ropes, and 
then baled. When shipped to Northern 
markets it reappears as ‘‘ vegetable fibre,” 
‘‘African fibre” and ‘‘ Japanese hair.” A kind 
of tall marsh grass, growing along the banks 
of the Niagara River, is used in asimilar way, 
and although the moss and grass are not 
hurtful, yet no one cares to buy them as 
curled hair. Mattresses made of these and 
of excelsior, with a cotton-batting top, are 
fairly comfortable. Hair does not make a 
good top layer for these cheaper substances, 
as it will work into them, and soon the hair 
top is conspicuous by its absence. Wool is 
little used for mattresses except in France. 
Housekeepers do not wish for them, as the 
wool is likely to be adulterated, mats and 
grows bard, and is heavy to handle. 

Pillows are sold according to weight, and 
when made of live-geese feathers will last a 
lifetime, and can be renovated many times 
The standard sizes and their weights are 30 
inches by 30 inches, 5 pounds; 26 inches by 
30 inches, 44 pounds; 22 inches by 30 inches, 
34 pounds; 20 inches by 30 inches, 3 pounds. 
‘The prices are 80 cents a pound for a good 
article called ‘‘live geese,” and $1 25 for 
the choicest, “imperial feather.” These 
latter are the “live geese” feathers careful- 
ly picked over and every quill removed. 
There are many sales of feathers at cheaper 
prices, but these are invariably largely mixed 
with hens’ feathers, and are a ‘‘dear bargain,” 
though the cheap grade is useful for domes- 
tic upholstering. 


ANSWHRS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Svunsormer.—Write to the editor of the Boston 
Journal for information in regard to advertising. 

Turek Reapvers.—You must have overlooked the 
article on mourning dress in Bazar No, 32, as it em- 
braced answers to your questions. A widow’s bonnet 
for the first year of mourning should have a narrow 
white ruche in front, and black ribbon strings. Her 
collar and cuffs or bands are of white organdy. The 
veil is pinned to droop long at the back. Nuns’ veil- 
ing is used, but English crape and the thin grena- 
dine or silk muslin veils are preferred. Use black 
cloth or flannel or moreen for petticoats. It is a 
matter of individual taste about wearing widows’ caps. 
Capes or coats of Henrietta cloth with fleecy lining are 
made in the way fashionable for wraps worn by those 
dressing in colors. 

Rvutu L.—For your boy who is nearly three years 
old, and large for his age, have one-piece dresses that 
are pleated and belted in the back with jacket fronts 
opening on an imitation blouse or vest. Have also 
dresses with three box pleats in front and back falling 
from a square yoke and widely belted. Use came!’s- 
hair and checked woollens in brown and blue shades. 
Have a reefer jacket of blue cloth to wear outside his 
dresses. 

Breprorp.—Make your red Bedford cord dress with 
a bell skirt with pocket slit opening on the side, the 
top and bottom edged with black cord. Have a round 
waist with edges slipped under the skirt. Make Eton 
jacket fronts opening on a black silk blouse with broad 
red girdle, 

“Orv Frienp.”—As yon are tall and stout, your 
black silk dresses will be becoming with princesse 
hack, coat front, and slightly draped front breadths. 
The large capes and visites described in Bazar No. 40 
are probably what you desire. For the summer waist 
you mention, why not make up linen by the regular 
corset-cover patterns, adding whalebones in the darts 
and under-arm seams? Mohair and silk petticoars 
have a narrow gored front breadth, a wider gored 
breadth on each side, and a straight back breadth. 
They have no belt or placket opening. The top has 
an outside facing shaped like a yoke in front, and left 
sinooth and flat; the remainder has a straight facing, 
which serves as a casing for drawing-strings. See dia- 
gram pattern of petticoat in Bazar No. 22. 

Frrenvs.—Have plush hoods made to your cloaks, 
The old-fashioned “ cloud” of crocheted wool is again 
worn on the head in the evening. 

A Sunsorrmer.—We know of no superstition on the 
subjects you mention. Moleskin-color, chestnut, and 
ashes-of-roses are stylish shades for a bride’s travelling 
dress in which she is to be married. A small close 
hat or a bonnet of felt trimmed with velvet and quills 
accompanies it. . 

An O.p Sussortser.—For information about in- 
fants’ clothing consult Bazar No. 22. 

M. D, 8.—To raise the flattened pile of plash, place 
a hot smoothing-iron with the flat side upward, and 
cover it with a wet towel in folds. Then draw the 
plush over the steaming towel—with the wrong side 
next it—combing the pile upward while doing so. 

Tom anv J.—The cut-away coat will answer. Read 
abont church weddings in Manners and Social Usages, 
which will be sent you from this office on receipt of 
$1 25. The bridal pair follow the ushers to the altar, 
and precede them when leaving the church. 

E. R. W.—Try lemon juice at night to remove frec- 
kles. Harper & Brothers publish a book called Games 
and Songs for American Children, Girls of fourteen 
to sixteen years wear Jong hanging plaita of hair and 
a slight bang. They do not ‘drive or go to parties 
with boys of their own age,” unaccompanied by their 
parents or vider relatives. 
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Untrimmed Felt Hats. 

NUMBER of the newest 
A shapes in felt hats for the 
coming winter are illustrated 
in this group. They are 
brought out in all the fash 
ionable shades of gray, green, 
beige, brown, and navy blue, 
as well as the inevitable 
black The smooth hats 
shown have a thick silk wire 
at the edge. One model has 
an Astrakhan binding, an- 
other has an inch-deep bor- 
der composed of alternate 
rows of silk wire aud gold 
braid, and a third has a wide 
brim of shaggy ombré felt 
surrounding the small oval 
crown of smooth plain col 
ored felt 


Home and Visiting 
Toilettes. 

PRETTY visiting toi- 
A lette is of velvet-striped 
bengaline, with black stripes 
on a blue ground The 
stripes are perpendicular on 
the front of the skirt, which 
is bordered with a flounce of 
plain bengaline. For the 
demi-trained back the stripes 
are taken diagonally. The 
bodice is of plain bengaline, 
with a guimpe, sleeves, and 
pleated coat frill of striped 
goods. Coral pink foulard 
with. lichen green velvet is 
the material of the graceful 
house gown illustrated. It 
is a princesse gown, the front 
cut bodice and skirt in one, 
and the back with the skirt 
gathered on. A band of vei 
vet ribbon surrounds the foot 
of the skirt, the front of 
which is draped in slight 
paniers The bodice is cut 
down and filled in with a lace 
guimpe, and there are deep 
lace cuffs to the full sleeves; 
the edges are bordered with 
velvet ribbon, and two bands 
starting from the armholes 
meet in & point at the pan 
iers, from which a long bow 
drops on the skirt. Another 
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pretty at-home dress is of 
broché silk in chestnut 
brown on salmon - color. 
Bands of chestnut velvet of 
graduated lengths are on the 
left side of the skirt, and 
carried across the foot of the 
front. The bodice has dreped 
fronts, confined by a Swiss 
girdle of velvet. A velvet 
revers collar is turned from 
a lace plastron and standing 
collar, The sleeves are of 
draped silk on the upper arm, 
and close-fitting velvet on the 
forearm. 


Afternoon Aprons, 
See illustrations on page 777. 


BREADTH of flowered 

organdy muslin, half a 
yard wide and 40 inches long, 
forms the body of the pretty 
apron Fig. 1. At the bot- 
tom is a 2-inch hem headed 
by three narrow tucks. The 
top is shirred into a space of 
five inches and a half. with a 
heading an inch deep above 
the shirring, and at the waist 
the fulness is pleated into a 
space of five inches in pleats 
turned toward the middle. 
Lace ten inches wide is set 
along the sides, graduated 
narrower toward the waist 
and for the bib; this lace is 
four inches longer at the top 
than the apron, and is there 
sloped to a point, which is 
pinned to the shoulders un- 
dera ribbon bow. A ribbon 
belt, pleated to a point and 
finished with a bow on the 
front of the apron, is passed 
around the back and fastened 
at one side. 

Chevron-striped silk in two 
tones of a color, or it may be 
in all black, is used for the 
apron Fig.2. <A breadth of 
silk 26 inches long is taken. 
The lower edge is notched 
along the stripes and edged 
with gimp, and a frill of lace 
is set underneath. The top 
is pleated, and finished with 
a silk cord. 
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Fig. 1.—LACE-TRIMMED MusLIN APRON. 


Autumn Tailor Gowns, 

MRAY Bedford cord is the material of the first of 
these costumes. <A wide fold of darker gray velvet 
is set around the bottom of the skirt an inch above the 
edge; the front is very slightly draped, and the slit on 
the hips is mock-buttoned with steel buttons. The coat 
bodice, which is short at the front and long on the sides 
and back, has velvet sleeves and a velvet facing on the 
notched revers collar. A white cloth vest fastened with 
steel buttons is in the front, cut down at the top, leaving 
an opening which is filled in with a linen chemisette and 

collar, completed by a lawn tie. 

The other model is of beige-colored homespun. Two 
rows of brown wool passementerie trim the front of the 
skirt. The bodice has the fronts meeting in a point on 
the chest and much cut away above and below; a coat 
basque is cut on at the back. The vest with hip flaps, 
the pleated plastron, and collar and cuffs are of dark tan- 
colored bengaline; the vest and sleeves are studded with 
small passementerie buttons 


COMMON-SENSE. 
“ (\OMMON-SENSE is the most painfully uncommon 
thing in the world!” The speaker delivered her- 
self with a groan. 

‘* Methinks your remark lacks the charm of novelty,” 
observed the hearer, gently 

“Don't be flippant, but harken! It is a deficiency 
over which I grieve afresh every day of my life. Each 
year makes it more apparent. The light of nature must 
amount to a very feeble glimmer. People are stupid. If 
there is a wrong way for them to put a dress together; 
or to place chairs around a room; or to arrange their 
time; or to conduct their affairs; or to do any of the 
things, big or little, which have to be done every day of 
their lives---that’s the way they take. They don't see 
straight. They are not clear-headed. Now if a woman 
whose thoughts are oecupied with sublimer work con- 
fesses she can’t drive a picture nail, and another that 
she can’t tie a bow, and still another that she can’t sew 
on a button without leaving a loop of thread coming out 
of the top, I can understand that. It is because they 
can't keep their thoughts long enough on such trifles. 
They get somebody else to do them, It’s cheaper too. 
I know that much myself. But it is strange to me that 
ordinary mortals with hands and brains are not able to 
do these things if they choose to take the time and trou- 
ble. Nothing is needed but common-sense! Why can’t 
they—why?” 

The hearer, gasping, answered, ‘‘The ability to do 
small ordinary things easily and naturally isn’t common- 
sense; it’s faculty.” 

‘Oh yes, of course! I know what you mean. Ihave 
heard of that. It’s a fetich you Yankee women worship. 
‘Faculty!’ I don’t think it’s ‘faculty’ at all. Ican do 
things easily, and I never claimed to have ‘faculty’ in 
my life. Not being a Yankee, I couldn't have it. Ican 
drive a picture nail; or cut out clothes without a pat- 
tern; or paint a floor; or trim a hat; or do plumbing 
work with a hair-pin and a button-hook; or make a cake, 
when I don’t forget and let it burn; or take care of three 
children with the measles, and only general directions 
from a doctor living miles away; and—and—a few oth- 
er small things. And it’s solely because I’m a common- 
sense woman. Nothing else. I call a capacity to see 
exactly how things should be done, and do them, com- 
mon-sense. I can do more than that. I can show you 
just where you put two hundred words too much into 
your last story. Just because I’ve got common-sense.” 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


“‘T know you can,” said the hearer, meekly. Then, re 
membering she was a Yankee, she turned. ‘‘It is ‘ faculty,’ 
whether you say so or not. Todo things deftly is ‘faculty.’ 
Common-sense means only a clear understanding and good 
judgment.” 

‘‘Only a clear understanding and good judgment, is it? 
Now why should you Yankees put your trade-mark on all 
the capacity besides? What do you call the double ability I 
speak of—glorified common-sense or glorified faculty?” 

‘*T don’t know; perhaps both.” 

**Humph!” 

Recovering, the speaker rushed again to the attack. ‘‘ Lis- 
ten to these facts which Lt have collected. A prominent phy- 
sician, whose main element of success is that he is a com- 
mon-sense man—common sense, mark you-—said lately: ‘It 
is really surprising how little common-sense there is amongst 
intelligent people. Even amongst doctors—’ ” 

“Gracious! Men?” exclaimed the horrified woman listener. 

“Yes, men; educated, cultured men; experienced men; 
men who can talk learnedly in their profession, and do any- 
thing in the world by law and precedent—when a case 
comes up in which they have to rely only on their own sense 
of what is best and right to do, are utterly at a loss! The 
human body is to them a machine to be regulated, tinkered 
at, fixed up, and put in order by means of a code of rules, 
They never seem to understand that Nature knows best how 
to do her own work, and it is only common-sense to do no 
more than enough to give her a chance.” 

‘** But don’t you see—” % 

‘‘No, I don't. After profound thought, I have come to 
the conclusion that common-sense is a talent for seeing the 
right relations of things. Common-sense comprehends per- 
fectly where things fit together properly, and where each 
goes into its own place. It is never at a loss, becanse it sees 
straight, outwardly and inwardly. If you’ve got that ability, 
it is simple enough to do any work required with your hands, 
although you might take longer than one would who was 
trained to do the same work mechanically. Why, a man 
who had common-sense could build a house, if he took time 
enough. Why not? Couldn’t he make bricks when he saw 
how? Or mortar? Couldn’t he place them together if he 
saw how they ought to go?” 

“But your view of common-sense is so uncommon.” 

‘*Tt’s an uncommon thing, as I said. Of course we each 
have our own opinion, and will keep it.” 
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**About a few other matters, too. Stories, for instance. 
I sold that one.” 

‘‘Nodoubt! That is merely owing to the persistency and 
stubbornness of you Yankee women. After all, the final 
decision must be left to the General Public.” 

“Capital G and P?” 

**Oh, of course! That's common-sense!” 


OSTENTATIOUS POVERTY. 

FAVORITE subject for ridicule, in print and out of it, 
L is the foolish pretence of mushroom people. Each side 
of their silly vanity—and there are sides enough—is held up 
to be laughed at. Their anxiety to ignore their former pov 
erty; their haste to drop humble friends; their affectations 
and their gaudy dis- 
play of wealth— 
each in turn furnish- 
es food for humor 
ous paragraphs and 
cutting speeches. 

In real life it is 
doubtless the case 
that the people who 
were well off and 
have become poor 
give far the more 
discomfort to their 
neighbors—that is, 
if they advertise the 
fact as do the others. 
And ostentatious 
poverty is as surely 
bad taste and pro- 
claims as ill breed- 
ing as ostentatious 
wealth. It is possi- 
ble we find the vul- 
gar poor more dis- 
agreeable because 
they are more nu- 
merous; it is quite 
as likely to be be- 
cause they are more 
persistent, 





Fig. 2.—STRIPED SILK APRON. 





AUTUMN TAILOR GOWNS 
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NAMING THE BABY. 


INCE the day in which the mother of the 

race cried over the bead of her little boy, 
‘Call his name Seth,” naming the baby has 
been the prerogative of her daughters. Who 
does not sympathize with poor Katy, the hero- 
ine of Stepping Heavenward, as she sighed, *‘I 
expected to call the baby Raymond, but it 
seems that there has been a Jotham in the 
family ever since the memory of man?” It 
does seem hard that relatives should insist 


upon a young mother’s handing down the | 
Yet it is quite | 


heirloom of an ugly name. 
as well not to offend the powers that be, es- 
pecially if the little one’s financial interests 
will suffer thereby. The gratitude of the 
husband when family customs are kept up 
rather than derided is of itself a sufficient 
reward for the sacrifice. 





| 
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The next snare lying in wait for the mo- | 


ther might be called extraordinary combina- 
tions—the desire to atone in the middle name 
for the shortcomings of the first. Miss Wool- 
son gives us an illustration of this in the case 
of Miss Macks, whose name was Ethelinda 
Faith, Mrs. Macks having thus combined 
euphony and filial respect—‘ the first title 
being her tribute to xsthetics, the second her 
tribute to the memory of her mother.” 

In choosing the Christian name it is well 
to consider the surname, its length, signifi- 
cance, and associations. The first day at 
school has been made more trying than need 
be because thoughtless parents have in- 
creased the conspicuousness of a peculiar 
and uncommon name by adding to it some 
unusual title, sure to be twisted into an an- 
noying nickname. 

The poetical nomenclature of literature 
and the prose of college catalogues and visit- 
ing cards do not harmonize. For this rea- 
son, if for no other, the custom of bestowing 
upon children the romantic titles of the he- 
roes and heroines of fiction is to be deplored. 
Unele Tom's Cabin has stood sponsor for too 
many Evas and St. Clares. 

Long ago the question was asked, ‘‘ What’s 
in aname?” We answer, revelation of an- 
cestry and a suggestion of individuality. 
Looking over the records in the family Bible, 
one can discover if the tendency of the race 
has been religious, political, or clannish, and 
what public characters have been its ideals. 
The good sense or the folly of the parents 
is exhibited in the Christian names of their 
children. 

Dickens often speaks of the effect upon 
himself of the names of his associates. We 
expect a Solomon to know something, a 
Hercules to be strong, and are disappointed 
if a Lily is not fair. For this reason it is 
quite as well to avoid names that call for 
a certain harmony of temperament, physique, 
and career. 

Plain manly and womanly names that 
make no pretensions are always pleasant to 
hear and speak. It is decidedly better taste 
to choose English in preference to foreign 
titles, and no matter how charming the Presi- 
dent or his wife may be, to shun notoriety in 
naming the baby. HELEN Jay. 


VALUABLES FOUND. 
T is said that in the city of Naples pieces 
of parchment have been discovered, long 
secreted in the binding of a book. This 
‘literary find” is said to contain three frag- 
ments hitherto unpublished of Cicero’s fa- 
mous treatise ‘‘On Fate.” 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOUTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.) 





Cran-Arpie-Biossom Penrume.—* Chief among the 
fashionable scents.”—London Court Journal.—{ Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 






from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids.as well 
as for persons in health. ‘ 


Soid by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Oe 
Constable KS ‘gt 


FALL NOVELTIES. 


Lyons Silks, Velvets, 
Welsh Homespuns, 
Bengalines, 
Scotch Cheviots, 
Tailor-Made Suitings, 
Jackets and Wraps, 
Paris Suits, 
India Shawls. 


Carpets, Upholstery. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream-of-tartar baking powder. 
of all in leavening strength.—Latest U. S. Gov- 


ernment Food Report. a ne Droadway A> 4 9th ét. 


Highest 





NEW YORK CITY. 


es bs 
KINDON nh 





USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
aallaboes 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrameé, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 


Leaves a Delicate and Lasting Odor After Using. ASK FOR BARBOUR'S. 


If unable to procure SHANDON BELLS SOAP send 
2c in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


SPECTAL.— Shandon Bells Waltz (the opens 
Society Waltz) sent FREE_to anyone sending us 
three wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. 


HALLS 
BAZAR 
FORM 


NABLES you to accomplish in your 
own home what has been attained 
in leading dressmaking establish- 

ments, and reduces the cost of your 
gowns one half. 

It is adjustable, and can be made any 
size. When arranged to your own pro- 
portions and covered with a waist, it 
becomes a model of yourself. When 
not in use, it can be folded and put 
away like an umbrella. 


7 9 

Harper’s Catalogue, 
A descriptive list of over 3000 volumes, 
sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents 
in stamps. 








(The garments here illustrated are cut Jrom Butterick Patterns.) 


Price of “We consider Hall’s Bazar Form superior to all others.”’ 
Form, Iron poe ‘He ButTrericx Pus. Co. (Limited). 
ie THE COMING STYLES 

-50. 


favor high collars, Louis XV. sleeves, and fanxnier bod- 
ices, all calculated to bewilder those who do their own 
dressmaking. How to cut, fit,and shape such a difficult 

rment involves too much work to ask any friend or 
ong-suffering member of the family to pose for you, and 
unless you have a Bazar Form the amount of your dress- 
making bill is apt to reduce the number of your dresses. 

Ask for our little book on home dressmaking,and illus- 
trated circulars free. Mention Harfer’s Bazar. 


Ha.v’s Bazar Form Co., 
833 Broapway, N. Y., and 
173 REGENT St., LONDON, 


Skirts sold 
separately, 
if desired, 
for $3.50. 
Skirt only, 
with Wood 
Standard, 
Sent to any 
address on 
receipt of 
price. 








CLOSED. QPENED. 
IRON STANDARD. 


CLOSED. OPENED. 


woop STANDARD. 


am 
“THE PERFECTION OF OLIVE OIL.” 


RAE’S «i: LUCCA OIL 








SUBLIME 
The very best quality, of uniform standard excellence and absolutely Pure Olive Oil. 
> 3. 


ESTABLISHED 
1836. 








% f 

LECHORN, TUSCANY, / 

Importers and Agents: FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & CO., New York; JAMES A. 
HAYES & CO., Boston; SPRAGUE WARNER & CO., Chicago. 














ISO’S REMEDY FOR CATARRH.—Best. Easiest 
to use. Cheapest. Kelief is immediate. A cure is 
certain. For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 


OF ANP -NadaGa 


It is an Ointment, of which a small particle is applied 
to the nostrils. ice, 50c. Sold by druggists or sent 
by mail. Address, E. T. HAZELTINE, Warren, Pa. 


NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
by Peek’s Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whis, 
pers heard. Successful when all remedies 


Ql. Sold only by F. Hiscox ,853 B’'way, N.Y. Write for book of pot REE 











WITHOUT STARVATION DIET. 
Treatise and Instruction for 4 stamps. 


PEOPLE! WEIGHT REDUCED | 
£.K.LYNTON, 19 Park Place, New York, 


STO 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 








VOLUME XXIV., NO. 41, 


Redfern 


BuADIES’ TAILOR. 


Exhibition 
Of Winter Models, 
GOWNS, 


COATS, 


AND 


MANTLES 


LONDON 


AND 


PARIS 
BRANCHES. 











All cloths are 
made for us or 
are imported di- 
rect from our own factories in Scotland, and 
are unprocurable elsewhere in America, 

Sketches and samples will be forwarded to 
any lady unable to visit New York, 

Mail orders promptly attended to. 


REDFERN, 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Perfect-Fitting Dresses. 





atented No one using a Chart or Square 
1879-1885 can compete with The McDowell 
1885-1886 


| Fitting Garments. Easy to Learn, 








- Free 3¢ 
Fi \ Send for Illustrated 
t cee 


THE McDOWELL CO, 
G West 14th St., New York City, 
We know the advert sers to be tho: oughly reliable, anu timag 
Geir machine is a rea ly wenderful tnvention.—Exchange. 

The Favorite Fashion Journals are La Mode de Paris, 
Album des Modes, and La Mode. Reason—they give 
the styles one month in advance of other books, have 
only reliable fashions, and each month contain prac- 
tical lessons on dressmaking found only in these jour- 
nals, Ask your newsdealer, or send 85 cents for copy 
explaining latest style garment. 


ORNS swabeRoutes) © 



























Beware of Imitations, 
NOTI on 
AUTOGRAPH LABEL 
OF AXD GET 
HE GENUINE 





MISS BEACH’S 


Curling Fluid 


Keeps the hair incur! for days, 

No Odor or Sediment, 

Harmless. Gives vigor and 

pecan f to hair, increases its 

| habe . A toilet necessity. At 
ru 


agi? or gent prepaid Oc, 
LADY AGENTS wanted. 
DENISON CHEMICAL CO, 
56 (A) LaSalle 8t., Chicago. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris ExPosiTIoN, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 











“Harper's Weekly” during the War is now en- 
tirely ont of print, and the plates have been de- 


stroyed. 
HARPER’S 


Pictorial Wistory of the War 


is the only complete general history of the War; and, 
in addition to being the best history, it contains all 
the illustrations of material value which appeared in 
“ Tlarper’s Weekly ” from 1861 to 1865. 

Two splendid volumes, same size page as ‘‘ Harper’s 
Weekly,” 1000 illustrations. Price, carriage paid, 
cloth, $16; Half Turkey morocco, $22 ; full morocco, 
eleczant, $30. 

¢@~ This work was prepared by Mrssus. Haurer & 
Bros. with the special object of preserving their 
famous war sketches, and, now that the plates of the 
Weekly are destroyed, it is positively the ony means 
of obtaining them. 

SOLD ON EASY PAYMENTS. 

Considered both ax a Military and Political History, 
this work is certainly the best history of the War that 
has yet appeared.—Boston Traveller. 

Whatever books on the War may be fownd in a library, 
the collection will be incomplete without this work,— 
Cincinnati Commercial. 

One of the marked histories of the War, if not the 
great history of the War,—Boston Post. 

Sold only by Subscription. 

Write for Illustrated Circular. 





McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, CHICAGO, 
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‘OCTOBER 10, 1891, 


OPENING SALE 
OF DRESS COODS. 


Our Fall styles in Dress 
Goods are now on sale. 

Having secured the best 
productions of European 
manufacturers, we are en- 
abled to show: 

Novelties in Scotch 
T weeds in a variety of fancy 
weaves; dappled ‘woollens 
with knots of silk. 

Novelties in Irish Suit- 
ings, Frieze, Homespun,and 
Donegal Mixtures, very dur- 
able and stylish. 

Novelties in French Dress 
Goods in wide wale, Diag- 
onal Points, and many in- 
tricate weaves, made to con- 
form to latest Paris models, 

Novelties in English Suit- 
ings, the best grades and 
most extensive variety of 
plain corded fabrics obtain- 
able. 

Special mention is made 
of our remarkable stock of 
Plaids. 


JAMES McCREERY &€ CO., 
Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


Danielt&Sons, 


IMPORTING RETAILERS. 


SILK DEPARTMENT. 
BENGALINES 
FOR FALL WEAR. 
The Latest Novelty. 


A handsome Quality in Black. 
22 inches wide, for........ $1.29 yard. 
~~ °* eS  ) eueehae 145° * 
Send for Samples. 





Special prices for 
BLACK FAILLE FRANCAISE, 
24-inch wide All-Silk Heavy Cord, . .98e. yard, 
“4 sa $1.29 “ 
IMPORTED SURAH SILK 
Recommended for wear. 
24-inch fine quality, .........065 89e. yard. 


Broadway, 8th and 9th Sts., N.Y. 


handsome, 





Keonomize Space | Save Money!) © 


You can have a bed in any room or office and no 
cee new it THE GUNN FOLDING BED CO., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 13 styles combining every class 
of furniture. Catalogue free. A Revolution in Fur- 
niture. 





“FOR*A*SONC.” 


Here, almost ‘‘for a song,’’ we have, gath- 
ered into convenient shape, a large number 
of what are regarded the very best Songs 
and Hymns in the language. Some are 
comparatively new, while others are very 
old, but are the dearer for their age. The 
editor has been exceedingly happy in his 
selections, which are for all moods as well 
asalltastes. It cannot but be a most popu- 
lar Collection.— Syracuse Courier. 

There are two hundred songs and hymns 
in each number of the Franklin Square 
Song Collection ; the music in four parts. 
Of standard songs, especially those that are 
hallowed by age have been selected. A 
eculiar feature is the introduction of read- 
ing matter from various sources. The vol- 
ume is published in the same form as Har- 
per’s Monthly Magazine.—Aoston Gazette. 








Each Number contains 200 Songs and Hymns on 
184 pages. Prices, post-paid to any address: Paper. 
50 cts. ach; Boards, 60 cts.; Cloth, $1.00. 4@>-Sen 
Postal Card for full Contents of the several Numbers 
thus far issued. Nos. 1, 2,3, and 4 bound together in 
one handsome volume, ‘post- paid, $3.00. Sold by all 
Booksellers, at the Music Stores or News Stands, or 
may be ordered by mail direct from the Publishers. 


Harper & Brothers, New York. 





HARPER'S BAZAR, 
HALL’S BAZAR 


Collar Foundations, or Pressed Linings. 
y = are designed from Butterick 
Patterns of fashions now in vogue, 
and, with them, smooth effects, or re- 
sults impossible to produce by the or- 
dinary methods, are successfully accom- 
plished. They appeal at once to 
the common-sense of every dress- 
maker and the millions of women 
who do their own dressmaking. 
They are made of buckram pressed 
into the correct shape, and securely 
held by wire around the edges. 

The illustrations show the per- 
manent appearance of collars when 
made on these Foundations, 

No: 2 2 ro per ) White a i 
a a bd ticular to mention Style 
No. 3, 40 Cents, j wanted. 

Sold by leading dry-goods houses, or sent postpaid on 

receipt of price. Mention Harper's Bazar, 


HALL'S BAZAR FORM CO., 833 Broadway, N.Y. 





No. 3 No. 1 No. 2. 


**MEDICI.” 
Butterick Pattern No. 4018, Medium. 





No. 2. No. 3. No. 1. 
**HENRY ‘U. = 
Butterick Pattern No. 4019, Medium. 





K 
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No. 2. No, 3. 
‘* BOLERO.” 


Butterick Pattern No. 4017, Medium. 


No. 1. 








EVERYBODY WANTS 


FUR-TRIMMED GARMENTS. 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS. 
Show the Finest Assortment. Make the Lowest Prices. 


Our Elegant CATALOGUE 


contains an astonishingly beautiful variety of Fur Trimmed Cloth, 
Silk Matelasse and fine Seal Plush Garments of our own manufac- 
ture, ranging in price from %6.00 to $50.00 each, actually worth 50 per 

cent. more. This k also contains a complete descriptive price list 
of our enormous stock of new fall Dress Silks and Velvets. 


MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Write a Postal Card for it TO-DAY. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 


111 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Le Boutilier Bros.. 


14th St., New York. 


UPHOLSTERY. 
Chenille Portiéres, heavy quality, Rich Dadoes, 
fringed, worth $6.75. ..-.eee.seseeeees 
Chenille Portiéres, very heavy quality, fringe “4 
top and bottom, elegant designs, worth $7.50 $5.98 
82-inch Vestibule Silks, 50 different designs 
and colorings, WOrth 85C...00-..ceeseeeeeees 
BLANEETS. 
1000 pairs of all-wool California Blankets, bought by 
us at a great sacrifice, on account of slight imper- 
fections. We offer them as follows: 











- $4.50 


EHRICH BROS. 


are prepared to furnish, at mod- 
erate prices, any of the 


59c. 


16nd abet... cscqsencee $3.98, $4.49, and $4.98 
worth $7.00 and $8.00. Costum es, 
1256 EBD. ccc osevesece $4.98, $5.98, and $6.48 
worth $9.00 aud $10.00. 
1856 MOR ccccccccoscccveccsoetetenssacsocenas $7.48 W raps, 
worth $14.00, 


Also 200 pairs 11x4 Eastern Blankets, all wool, 
worth $6.00 per pair, slightly imperfect... .. $3.98 


&C., &C., 


illustrated in this issue of the 
Bazar, 


Samples of materials sent on appiication, 


Ehrich Bros., 


SIXTH AVENUE & 23D ST., 
New York City. 


Plain Colored Faille Frangaise, Bengaline Silks (crys- 
tul weave), Surah and China Silks, latest shades, 
large variety, lowest prices. Send for samples. 


DRESS GOODS AND CLOTHS. 
Immense assortment of Plain Cashmeres, Bedford 
Cords, Cheviots, Ladies’ Cloths, Paris Novelties, 
Paris Robes, Scotch Bannockburns, etc., now open. 
Lowest prices. Samples sent, All mail matter 
should bear our street address, 


Le Boutillier Bros., 14th St., N. Y. 














You can live at home and make more money at work for as 

than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 

ly outfit FREK. ‘Terms FREE. Address, 1kUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 

Ds it's a pbayey an cpu Tek 

= 2} Grade Sa Safety 7 Bicycle (2% inch free 
on ite at once to 

WESTERN PEARL CO., Chicago, Il, 








LA $s Speakers, and Books for public and social 
ertninments. Send for free catal logue 
“DRAMATIC PUBLISHING SHING'Co., CHIC AGO. 





00 OPTIZES © 


L's, F: 
= 8 nee "fo: SFair “Girls. 


Harper’s Young People offers these Prizes, and cordially invites Boys and Girls everywhere to 
compete for them. They consist, in part, of a $135 Victor Bicycle,a $100 Mahogany Secretary,a Library of 100 
volumes, gold pens, cameras, dress patterns, painting outfits, knives, skates, books, and hundreds of other useful things. 

All are offered for practical effort— Work in Wood, Work in Metal, Pen Drawing, Illuminating, 
Photography, Insect Collecting, Needlework, and Reading. With them your boy and girl puts the knowledge gained 
at school to a real test. 

Prize List, Prospectus, Prize Puzzle, and Sample Copy—all FREE, if you write at once. 


HARPEI R’S YOUNG PEOPLE, Franklin Square, New York. 








PRIESTLEY’S SILK=- WARP HENRIETTAS 
are manufactured expressly to match 
CSCouUuURTAUVUID’S CRAPKPES. 

THEY NEVER FRAY, SLIP, CRUSH, CROCK, NOR FADE. 


They are for sale by the principal dealers throuzhout the United States, and in New York City by 
Jas. MoCrerny & Co., Lorp & Taytor, B, Arman & Co., E. A. Morrison & Son, Sreen Bros., and others. 
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LADIES 


not residing in New York, and intending to purchase, 
should send for our Fall and Winter Catalogue and 
Samples of such goods as they want. New York 
priees are from 256% to 30% lower than any other city 
in the United States; styles the latest and the as- 
sortment the largest; thus making it the only market 
for Ladies to do their purchasing, 

Purchases sent Free of all Mail or E xpress charges 
within 100 miles of New York. All purchases to the 
amount of $6§ or over sent Free by mz oe - express 
to any part of the United States MPLES. 
Be explicit as to price, color, and kind oo material 
wanted. 


Money refunded when goods are not found satisfactory. 


WM. JACKSON’S, 


—Established 50 years— 


Broadway, 9th & 10th Sts., New York City. 
BLACK GOODS, SILKS, MIXED DRESS GOODS, 
LACES, UMBRELLAS, HOSIERY, TRIMMINGS, 
SUITS, JAC KETS, BONNETS, Etc. , Etc. 


In fact, we are prepared to fill any order that we 
may receive, 





The following are a few sample quotations: 


BLACK DRESS GOODS. 
40-inch Wooi Cheviot, 7 






40-inch Bedford Cor a, ** $1.00, 
40-inch Wool Henrietta, se T5ec., 
40-inch Wool Henrietta, © $1.25 
40-inch Wool Cheviot, “ 85c. 





42-inch Wovul Cheviot, “ 


GRAY WOOL DRESS GOODS. 


38-inch Checked & Striped Cheviot,value 585« 





40-inch Gray Camel’s-Hair, x 65¢ % 
54-inch Gray Tricotine, * $1.00, 
40-inch Gray Henrietta, all shades, ** 89c., ** 
40-inch Gray Bedford Cord, - 31.0, “ 


WASH DRESS GOODS. 


32-inch Scotch Ginghams, 


valine 19c., at 12c, 
32-inch New French Satiues, “ §29c., ** 19¢ 
36-inch Wrapper Serge, * 19¢., * 196, 
SILES. 
Black Satin Rhadames, value 
Black Double-Warp Surah, = 
Black Armure Royal, “ 
Black Gros-Grain Dress Silk, ” 
Black 24-inch Faille Frangaise, “ 
Black 24-inch Cashmere Sublime, “ 





Black-and-W hite Striped Armures, “ 1.35, 
Lyon’s Biack Silk Velvet—All Prices. 
Black Silk-finish Velveteen, 50c., 75c., and $1.00. 


Coats, Suits, Jackets, Bonnets, Etc., 
from the lowest to the highest grades, manufactured 
exclusively by ourselves. 

Styles can be seen by sending for our new Illus- 
trated Catalogue, mailed free, 
1000 doz. Kid Gloves. Ladies’ 8 button Mons- } 





quetaire Suede Gloves, in grays and blacks; 
4-button » Kid Gloves, grays andblacks eSe. 
5-hook Foster Patent Black Suéde Gloves, ¢ 
value $1.50 and $1.75, all at the unifi vm | 
price of..... } 
50 doz. Li adies" F ust Bl: ck Plaites 1 Silk Hose, .o 
value $1.00, at. : ‘ By 
100 doz. Ladies’ All- Wor | Bla k F) anuel Nor- 
folk Waist, value $3.50, at........... > $2.49 








1000 26-inch Union S$ > Umbrellas, with Na ~f 
ral, Silver, and Black Handles.....$1.39, value $2.00 


FEATHERS. 
Ladies’ Ostrich Feather Collarettes,69c. ,98c. ,$1.25,$1.50. 
Boas and Collarettes, Coque, Ostrich, Peacock, all 
— from the lowest to the best qualities. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


AND 


LACE CURTAINS. 


We invite an inspection of 
our Autumn stock of Curtains 
and Draperies. Those desiring 
to furnish with economy will 
find many advantages in it. 


W. & J. SLOANE, 


Broadway, Streets," New York. 


TRADEMARK j {) 
A) 





Tees 


iv 
YS Aypgienic 
Underwear: 






i As rm Air-Space Clothing, 


Adapted to all climates and all variations of temperature. 

Sold by leading merchants in all principal cities. Lllustrated 

catalogue mailed free on,application to 

HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO., Troy, N.Y, 
Mention this Magazine. 














THE CELEBRATED 


J.B.D. 
Black Linen-Back Velvet Ribbons, 


FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
IS THE BEST MADE. 














ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 


OF THE 


Famous YPSILANTI Reform Underwear 


may be obtained free by addressing 
HAY & TODD M’F’G CoO., 
Box 210 B. . _ We |LANTI, mic H. 


days on trial, Rood’s Magic Seale, the the popu- 
lar Ladies’ Tailoring S;stem. Lilustrated eir 
cular free. hood Magic Scale Co., Chicago, Lil. 














HARPER’S BAZAR. 





ABOVE THE REACH OF DANGER. 


TENOR. 


‘IT Is SINGULAR, WHEN I HAVE A COLD IT DE STROYS MY LOW NOTES AND NOT 


AT ALL MY HIGH ONES, WHICIE WOULD SEEM MORE SENSITIVE, 


LADY. *‘PERHAPS; BUT THEN THEY ARE 


LUCK. 

Brown. ‘Old Cobwigger is remarkably supersti- 
tious for a man of his inte ligence. I saw him pick 
up an old horse shoe the other day.’ 

Meruirt. * Yes. He nailed it over that $5000 vase 
in his librar 

Buown. “ Did it bring him good Inck ?’ 

Menarirt. ‘It fell down and broke the vase.” 





—~»——_ 


* How cool your house was all summer !” 

“Yes. I stocked the furnace full of ice and the 
last that came up the fines was simply arctic in its 
coolth.,’ 






dinate ppaintbitine 
” Architecture, says the poe t, is frozen music.’ 
“Humph!” said Chappie. ‘This hotel must be a 
lullaby. Everybody’ 8 80 sleepy here.” 


THE RESULT OF EDUCATION. 


“Yas; AN’ SINCE EMILY GOT BACK 


G’ BAYIN’ FIDDLE AN’ BANJO, SHE SAY VI-ER-LIN AN’ BAN-JOSEPH !" 





A SHORT TRAMP AFTER DINNER. 





THE MOST DIFFICULT TO ATTACK.” 


WHEN A BRAVE MAN QUAILS. 


Patient. **Who's that in the next room, doctor, 
making such a fearful how-de-do 2?” 
Dentist. ‘* That's General Samson, the hero of forty 
battles, having a little tooth pulled.” 
ne ew vane 


‘‘What are you going to be when you grow up, 
Harry ?” asked Uncle John. 
** Somebody's uncle,” returned Harry 


——_=——_ 


“T hear that your friend Jac k, who stutters so, didn’t 
get out to see you last Sunday ? 

“No. He reached the depot just two minutes be- 
fore the last train left, but he stuttered so that he 
couldn't tell the agent in time where he wanted his 
ticket for.” 


FROM DAT SCHOOL, 'NSTEAD 


NO PROFIT THERE. 


Surenwrevvent. “ How is this, 
Murphy? ‘Ten cents all you took in 
on your round trip ?’ 

Conpvotor. “ Yes, sir. 1 struck 
an orphan asylum picnic, They went 
down and back with me, and every 
one of ’em, savin’ the woman’ in 
charge, was under age.’ 


——_ 


RESTAURANT-KERPER. “It poured 
ingemnie. at mid-day.’ 
Kis Wire. “I Suppose it affeeted 
trade somewhat ? 
Resravrant-Kerver. “Tt did worse, 
It compelled me to lunch with the 
customers.” 
I hate a man 
Who thinks he can 
Be boorish all the day, 
Ignoring laws— 
And all because, 
As he says, ‘tis his way, 


——$< 


The following incident occurred in 
a Medford school: 

A class in grammar was reciting, 
and one of the younger boys was 
asked to compare “sick.” He be- 
gan, thonghtfully, “Sick,” paused 
while his brain struggled’ with the 
problem, then finished striumphantly, 
** Sick, worse, dead.” 

——__—_——_ 

Cumso (interrupting the barber's re- 
marks). **‘ Haven’t you a silent part- 
ner 2?” 

Barner. “ No,sir, Why?’ 

“T wish you had. I'd like him to 
shave me 


“HERE YOU ARE, STILL AT IT. 
“OH, I DON’T CARE. I'M ENGAGED.” 


WELL NAMED. 
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“1 see now why they 
call them breakers,” said 
the Jersey landlord, as a 
big wave came up and 
smashed his  bathing- 
houses into splinters. 

nonsinbuiiieandiien! 

“1 believe in that old 
saying, ‘ Land is the 
soul of wit.’ 

“So do I. I suppose 
that is the reason that all 
the jesters in olden times 
were dwarfs,” 

net AES AR 

“Why did Chappie re- 
sign from the Seventh ?” 

“They wouldn't let his 
valet attend drill and car- 
ry his gun on parade.” 

eek NE 

“Tt is terrible!” said 
Maud. “ Papa forgot that 
‘we are living in a tenth- 
floor flat, and not in our 
one-story cottage in New 
Jersey, and—he’s—thrown 
—Chappie—H-H-Hicks— 
out—of—the—window !” 

pds 25 SSRIS 

Cater (to friend living 
at Yonkers). *‘ Loften pity 
you. Don’t you find that 
the Palisades obstruct the 
river view dreadfully ?” 

epmeiaaliatidiames 





Primus. “ Did you read 
my play?” 

Srounpus. * Yes.” 

Primus. “Were you 
struck with it?” 

Srounpus. “Yes, You 
ought to dramatize it.” 

Se eS ae 

“It is too bad that the 
bristles in “a - handsome 
hair-brush like this do not last as long as the back,’ 
said the visitor to Johnny's mother. 

“They will,” put in Jobnn ruefully. “Ma uses 
the back o’ that brash a good deal. 


RAPIDLY, 


_@—————. 


Jennie had never seen a man with such a long black 
beard and such bushy hair as her seafaring uncle had, 
but every one knew what she meant when she said 
that her “uncle with the peek-a-boo face was here 
to-day.’ 


Mrs. Jasrar. ‘I shall never send for Dr. Veriswell 
when I am ill.” 

Mes. Jumrvere. “ Why not?” 

Mas. Jasrar. “ Because he is so excessively polite 
that if he found me at death’s door hie would hasten to 
open it for me.” 


Jimmie had just seen a flash of lightning for the first 
time. 


“Oh, mamma,” he cried, “the angels is scratchin’ 
mate hes on the sky! 








h 


sermemibthe tants 








A GREAT WIND. 


No, A CYCLONE HAS NOT STRUCK DUFFY'S RESTAURANT. IT IS 
ONLY THIS: THAT THE PROPRIETOR HAS JUST SET IN MOTION THE 
NEW FANS WHICH HE HAS BEEN RIGGING UP IN HIS ESTABLISHMENT, 
AND EITHER THE FANS ARE TOO LARGE OR THEY REVOLVE TOO 


RUBBING IT IN. 

Miss Penetorr. “1 shouldn't think you’d want to 
marry a man from Boffalo.” 

Miss Henriérre (of Boston). ‘Oh, I don’t know; 
there are some very nice people in Buffalo.” 

Miss Penerore. “ Er—does your Mr. Raymond know 
them ?” 

“ A sister of the cook had just landed from Ireland,” 
writes a reader of the Bazar; ‘“‘ my wife had.occasion 
to visit the kitchen, whereupon the new arrival, mind- 
ful of the ways of the Old World, immediately stood 
up. ‘Sit down, you greenhorn,’ cried the cook ; ‘ we 
don’t do that here.’ 

Visitor. “TI called in reference to your advertise- 
ment in to-day’s paper, sir.” 

MAN or tix House. “Yes. I have just invented a 
balloon that is going to revolutionize science, and I 
need an assistant.” 

, Visrron. ‘‘ Exactly, sir. What do you want me to 
do?” 

Man or tux House. “I want you to go up in it.” 


MADE NO DIFFERENCE. 


YOu'LL JUST RUIN YOUR COMPLEXION WITH TAN AND FRECKLES,” 
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EMBROIDERY DESIGN FROM PERFECT FOOD. CWoRTe A GUINEA A Box” 
THE SOUTH KENSINGTON Prerrect food is that which, while pre- ODD ™ 
SCHOOL, pared in the most appetizing form, is also Id | 
See illustrations on double page, Supplement. oe bees: bs geome and a Oo Ss. , 
NE of the recent charming novelties in | wl sleactuaaalla se aati-ts in Gana k Some people make § 
yo Royal School of Art Pts w vino an article in gps a Sols out ek oid teah. > 
2 hoya: “ cediewo: it more palatable, nor, as is too often the ; 2 oe 
in the form of a music ottoms ~ The design | case, shoal we be compelled to take our sofa cemadiensad by © 
is wl Old English, « | their use subject them. 4 
What is known as Olc glish, of the same | bread or,cake bereft of its most appetizing 4 
character as the crewel-work which covered qtiilitices in order to avoid injury to our selves to sacrifice a: 
the hangings and spreads of Queen Anne’s | divestive organs. and even torture, But 
time. It consists of scattered Sprays,worked | ‘The Roy: al Baking Powder possesses a 
on white linen in a variety of colors and peculiar quality, not possessed by any other BEE AW 5 
stitches. The chief characteristic is a border | Jeavening agent, that applies directly to this > 
of satin stitch which is carried round the edge | subject. It provides bread, biscuit, cake, are praised all over , 
of each leaf and flower, and has a very prety | muffivs, or rolls, which may be eaten when the world as they arca 
and en effect. A filling “agg n _ hes | hot without inconvenience by persons of the remedy for - ly Td —— > 
: " : 1c pete: and leaves. si 1€ CO ee — | most delicate digestive organs. With most from Weak: Stomach, Impaired Biges- 5 
ull, but very harmonious. ismounted on | persons it is neces ary that bread raised with tion, Constipation, Disordered Liver, , 
a frame of dark oak, with panels of Japanese | yeast should lose its freshness: or become and Sick Headache. They have no equal. $ : 
leather paper in red and gold. | stale before it can be eaten with safety. Of all druggists. Price 2& cents a box. $ A) AY 
: Distressing results likewise follow from eat- | New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 99 | J 
DPITI 7 DATIN.TOP | ing biscuit, cake, pastry, etc., raised by the | a pret i ase Ks 
ON THE MOUNTAIN-TOP. | cheap, inferior baking powders that contain | — eat com) SYR Pop MGS: 
mlrwo friends sat on the top of a high hill | lime, alum, phosphates, or other adulterants, | 
one crisp afternoon in early fall. Any- | The hot roll and muffin and the delicious EMPLOYMENT. .Ji*4is* ONE ENVOYS both the method and results 
where but in New Jersey the eminence | hot griddle cakes raised by the Royal Baking | themen, wanted to wil the « New when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
would have been called a mountain, but | Powder are as wholesome and digestible as | Sample easily ted ee te ean. & is pleasant ‘and refreshing ‘to the taste, aud: acts 
there is @ popular impression that there are | warm soup. mest, ot any other food, Bokine | an etm cng cionagin tho tester eiiootealy, Qlapeis cold, bead 
o mountains in New Jersey 0 the peopte | iis qualification makes the Royal Baking | exerlle . Price ywer than any stand: “ hb : 


ard writer. Address N. Typewriter 


aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Co., Boston, Mass. 


Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 


about that region meckly term the forest- 
covered peaks hills, and Jove them none the | 
less. 

Mountain or hill, its crest rose to a height 
that commanded a wide range of landscape. 
At the foot of the precipice whose face the | 
friends had climbed flowed a quiet river. 
Beyond a rocky ridge across the stream a 
blue lake lay in the midst of a fertile plain. | 


Powder inestimable as a leavening agent. 





SUPERIOR: NUTRITION: * cat” ORIGINAL ONRIVALLED 
RIAL — 


FOO! ‘TWO BOOKS OF TRAVEL 









promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac 
Farmsteads and summer cottages nestled HE GREAT ee Fo cept any substitute. Mannfactnred only by the 
here and there, and the monotony of verdant : CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
pasture-lands was broken by an occasional San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 


expanse of pale yellow or dull red that in- 
dicated ripe grain or buckwheat. The ruddy 
brown of a ploughed field added still another 
note to the scale of color. A hamlet or two 
showed white against distant slopes, and en- 
circling all lay a chain of peaceful hills. 

The two who sat looking out at all this 
had been friends long enough to permit of 
their enjoying the beauty in silence. But 
after a while the younger one spoke. 

‘*It does me good to get up here,” he said, | 
dreamily. ‘‘It lifts me up and makes me | 
feel better, stronger.” 

** But you have to go down again,” 


il 
| x: 


} 
} 
D. | BY 


| 
FOR | AMERICAN WOMEN. 





Us NOURISHING [© 


[INVALIDS. CONVALESCENTS, 
AND THE AGED. 


in the other. The other was a woman, of * Jinrikisha Days in Japan. By ELiza 
course. *‘ And when J get down there, if I | FOR N URSING- MOTH ERS, * ; RuwaMan Sotnen ted Hiastrated 
find the cook cross and the dinner spoiled INFANTS - AND - CH ] LDREN : 586 P p 3 # Cloth, Or ; 
and the children cranky, I shall forget all SOLD BY DRUGGISTS: SniPPiNG DEPOT. VOHN CARLE & SONS..- NEW YoRK. i pints greta laatctene si ¥5 
this, and begin to fuss. pinta: Age $2 00. 

‘*And then, too,” she continued, after a | , a ; ; 
pause her companion showed no inclination We can cordially recommend the book as a 


| IN JAPAN. 


broke 





to break, ‘‘ if you staid up here all the time 
you would get used to it, and it wouldn't help 
you. You read of people who are always 
on a spiritual or mental mountain-top. I 
should think they would get as used to it as 
we would to this, and that it would cease to 
have any effect upon them.” 

‘* Perhaps it is just as well, then, that we 
have to climb for our inspiration,” he sug- 
gested, flinging pebbles down the steep face 
of the rock. ‘‘ Don’t you think we value it 
more just because we have had to work hard 
to get up here? 

‘* Perhaps so,” she said, a little more gently. 
“ We who are not often exalted on a p'int of 
privilege, as the deacon says, ought to take 
the full comfort of it when we do get there.” 

They did not talk much more. They sat 


BE Teen bright account of journeys in Japan, which is 
creditable to the px 
| erary art of the 


ORCHID FLOWER | | Yokohama. 
i In no other book are we brought so near to 
Cood-+Music+ Books the people, or made so familiar with their hab- 
° its and ways of living. Miss Scidmore com- 
a 
| 
| 


»wers of observation and lit- 
authoress.— Japan Herald, 
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A couple of hundred favorite Songs and 
Hymns, with words and music, are brought 
together in each of these volumes. It is 
| designed for the people, and particularly 
for the home. Some are our best sacred | 
lyrics ; some are for the nursery ; some are | 
patriotic ; some are sentimental ; some are | 
| for use in schools ; a large proportion are | 
| old songs “which the world would not | 
| willingly let die.’’ The selections are, in 


pletely lifts the veil; and we find ourselves 
- a amid scenes of beauty and sweet simplicity. — 
(Regtstered.) Christian at Work, N.Y 
\ J OULD you fully satisfy 
the requirements of a 
refined taste for exquisite 
serfumes, use Secly’s 
rehid Flower; they are 
delightful reproductions of 
the odors of these aristocrat- 
ic flowers. 


Stanhopea, Galeandra, 


AROUND THE WORLD. 








A Flying Trip Around the World. By 
ELIZABETH BISLAND. With Portrait. 


and watched the white sails skim over the Vanda, Miltonia | a fe the Paine one ofthe b taken as a | PP- 206. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
ie aes the ng un ayo sop: AM og ee Sia a 

Sends eget cemadies bank of preapans Anguloa, Calanthe. Pie compiler tells us that he aero some- pe ee ae nerve x the remarkably fe —_ 
oer ga epee peer enaicn | lth ind na fig ie | hve opis 
among the rocks. But a little bit of the If not to beobtainedof your | benefit of his knowledge and taste. One | the quick comprehension of an intelligent 


pen ey we willsend by mail 
Bostpe d,on receipt of 7. 

ld oe by the pound to 
the drug trade. 


feature of the work is the filling out of 
many pages with reading matter referring 
to the song, or in some way relating to 
music. The Franklin Square Song Collec- | 
tion needs only to be known in order to be 
prized.—-Northern Christian Advocate. 


woman, to gather a large budget of information 
In these pages she tells her. interesting story in 
the clear, simple, modest manner which is char- 
acteristic of her. It is a charming little book, 
which everybody will read with interest, and 
not without some measure of instruction.— 
Christian at Work, N.Y 


glory went home with them, after all, and 
even the prosaic round that awaited them in 
the valley was brightened by the sweetness 
and light that had been granted them on the 
mountain-top. 
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Each Number contains 200 Songs and Hymns on 
184 pages. Prices, post-paid toany address: Paper 
60 cts. each; Boards, 60 cts.; Cloth, $1.00. 49-Sen¢ 
Postal Card for full Contents of the several Numbers 
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It hasn't any place for dirt 
and char to accumu- 
This ‘‘has” 
and this ‘‘ hasn’t’ 
make it by far the 
most 





‘Seely Mfg. Co.,“Srenia’ crfumes. Detroit, Mich. 
A Sure CURE for 
Seltet Whooping Cough can be CORED, and we 
The give a GUARANTEE this remedy will eure thus far issued. Nos. t, 2, 3, oe pe pee 
es ACME CHEMICAL CO., may be ordered by mall direct from the Publishers | Brcrunse, povpaie, to amp aot of the United Staton 
Daylight 55 Greenpoint Ave. Brooklyn, N.¥. Harper & Brothers, New York Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price 
winner. 
JAC KETS- WRAPS-CLOAKS‘AND MANTLES 
SHOULDER CAPES:PELERINES-CRAVAT TES 


bi a 7 ACME. COUGH SYRUP Wioorine 
It has a new device for quick 
C G:GUNTHERS: SONS 
bees apntrelennamly SIV goa S 


ADVERTISEMENTS. GH in 15 days. Contrary to the cnet 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 
3 to 5 days. Price, 50 cents, by mail. Booksellers, at the Music Stores or ‘News ‘Ste ands, ‘or Harper & 
and easy lighting that’s a 


late. 





satisfactory 
lamp for all uses. 


Send for our A B C book on 
Lamps. 
Craighead & Kintz 


Co. 
Barclay St., N. Y, a 
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TRIFLES. 
RIFLES have greater weight and impor- 
tance than we dream of when we consid- 
er them individually. We are all willing to 
concede the power of aggregated trifles, 
while but few of us realize the greatness in 
itseif of the infinitely little. We are swayed 
by such light breezes of opinion, our comfort 
is heightened or our misery increased by such 
slight causes, that we are half ashamed to 
recognize the sources of our joys and dis- 
comforts. 
When one speaks of the power of little 
things our thoughts are apt to set them- 
selves to the‘music of the childish ditty, 


* Little drops of water, little grains of sand,” 


and we think of the mighty ocean and the 
pleasant land made up of infinitesimals with- 
out pausing to reflect upon the mischief that 
one drop of water may cause in a costly 
fabric, or of the exquisite pain inflicted by 
the tiniest substance when lodged in the hu- 
man eye. 

Trifles are often used as guides to deci- 
phering character, and inferences are drawn 
from actions so trivial as to be involuntary, 
but for that very reason, perhaps, the surer 
index to the hidden springs. It does not 
seem quite fair to base judgments upon airy 
nothings, to take faint signs of irritation as 
certain indications of bad temper, or to mag- 
nify little neglects into chronic untidiness, 
but keen observers aver that there is char- 
acter in everything, and that nothing is too 
small to be taken into account. 

And we are all more or less influenced by 
the appearance of the letters received from 
unknown correspondents. We instinctively 
condemn the badly addressed envelope, the 
blotted sheet, or, on the other hand, admire 
the thorough business-like attention to de- 
tails, small but important. 

Little matters of etiquette are by no means 
to be considered trifling. Many young per- 
sons bring discredit upon their “ raising ’”— 
to use the Southern word — by thoughtless 
neglect of the elementary rules of good “breed- 
ing. Let us close with an awful warning 
example. In the days when ‘‘ gentlemen 
paid their addresses,” a most eligible young 
man was seriously inclined to begin that in- 
teresting process, when, unfortunately for 
the maiden of his fancy, her hospitable par- 
ents insisted upon his remaining to tea in- 
formally. The fair damsel shocked his taste 
by an awkward breach of table propriety. 
He was not so much in love as to be blind to 
the incident, and disenchantment followed, 


USEFUL RECIPES. 

Sovrnern Gumpo.—Fry one chicken, when cut 
up, to a light brown, and also two slices of bacon. 
Pour into them three quarts boiling water, add 
one onion, and some sweet herbs tied up in a bag. 
Simmer quietly 3} hours, strain off the liquor, 
take off the fat, put the chicken and bacon cut 
into small pieces into the liquor, add a teacup of 
okra cut up (if dry, use the same quantity), add 
one cup of rice. Boil together half an hour, and 
just before serving add a glass of wine and one 
dozen oysters, with their juice. 

Lossrer A 1a Husert.—A small can of lobster 
putin a baking dish. Add the following: 2 tea- 
spoonfuls mixed mustard; 2 teaspoonfuls black 
pepper; 2 teaspoonfuls white sugar; 1 teaspoon- 
ful salt; quarter of a teaspoonful grated nutmeg ; 
sprinkle of Cayenne pepper; 2 table-spoonfuls 
olive oil; 3 table-spoonfuls walnut or other cat- 
sup; 8 table-spoonfuls wine; 2 table-spoonfuls 
vinegar. Pour mixture over lobster, sprinkle with 
cracker dust, dot with butter, bake till crust is 
brown. 

Biackserry Corpiat.—One quart blackberry 
juice ; 1 pound white sugar; half an ounce grated 
nutmeg; half an ounce powdered cinnamon ; 
quarter of an ounce allspice; quarter of an ounce 
cloves; 1 pint best brandy. Tie the spices in a 
muslin bag; boil juice, sugar, and spices together 
for fifteen minutes, skimming well; add brandy ; 
let cool; strain and bottle. Cork tight. 

For Invants’ Coric.—Half a pint best Schie- 
dam schnapps, old and pure; one heaping table- 
spoonful of fennel seed. Dose fifteen to twenty 
drops. Repeat in half an hour. Infallible cure. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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UMORS OF THE BLOOD, SKIN, AND SCALP, 
whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, crusted, 
pimply, blotchy, or copper-colored, with loss of hair, 
either simple, scrofulous, hereditary, or contagious, 
are speedily, permanent! , economically, and infallibly 
cured by the Curtouna een, consisting of Curtt- 
oura, the great Skin Cure, Curiovna Soap, an ex- 
uisite Skiu Purifier and Beautifier, and Curioura 
xsoivent, the new Blood and Skin Purifier and 
greatest of Humor Remedies, when the best physi- 
cians and all other remedies fail. Ccriovna Remepres 
are th. only infallible blood and skin purifiers, and 
daily effect more great cures of blood and skin dis- 
eases than all other remedies combined. 

Sold everywhere. rice, Curiovna, 50c.; Soar, 
25c.; Resouvent, $1. Prepared by the Porrgr Deve 
axp Cuemwar Corporation, Boston, Mass, 

Send for “ How to Cure Blood and Skin Diseases.” 





a Pim jles, blackheads, chapped and oily -@8 
z= in prevented | by Cwrtouna Soar. 


ey Backache, kidney pains, , weakness, and rhen- 
matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 
Curiouna Anti-Paun Piasten. 25c. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


It may not matter 


to you that Pears’ Soap 
is over 100 years old, nor 
that it has a larger sale 
than any other toilet soap 
in the world; but it does 
matter whether you use 
upon your skin a_ poor 
soap or a good one. That 
Pears’ Soap is the best 
soap is attested by the 
judges in every interna- 
tional exhibition, from the 
first in London, 1851, to 
the last in Edinburgh, 
1890. 

Ba Insist upon having Pears’ Soar. Substitutes are 


sometimes recommended by druggists for the sole 
purpose of making more profit out of you. 


ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR 





COLORS ExXOUISITE | 
SURFACE wre me | } 


ENAMEL 


Ler beautifying and decorating the home it has no 











equal. For interior decoration, suitable for 
wood, wicker, metal, glass, earthenware, etc. 
in self-opening tins ready for immediate use. 
in every color, shade, and tint. 
60 cts., Tiulets, 20 ct-. 


BATH ENAMEL 


SPECIALLY MADE TO RESIST THE ACTION OF 
BOILING WATER. TINS, BY MAIL, 1 CTS. 
Aspinatt’s Enorisi Enames. was awarded the first 


prize medal at Paris in 1889, and the only gold medal 
at Edinburgh iu 1890. Beware of worthless imitations, 


Wholesale Depot for the United States, 
384 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


———_DIECKERHOFF, RAFFLOER & Cl, 
NEW KODAKS. 


Put up 
Made 
Prices, by mail, Tins, 





“You press the 
button, 


we do the rest.” 





Seven New Styles and Sizes 
ALL LoapeD with Jyransparent Films. 
For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 
THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 








Grrus: 
Jack: 
my folks went to the country and left me to keep house, 


I find that HIGHLAND EVAPORATED CREAM is ‘a go’ 
on everything.” 


“Why, Jack, what’s that?” 
“This is my contribution to the picnic. Since 


Convenient, Economical, and Delicious. 


Write for circular, or send 25 cents to pay part of ex- 
press charges for free sample to 


HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING CO,, 
RPGELAND, ILL. 








Mme. Celia Conklin’s 
Curling Cream. 


best preparation on the market for 
Belting te Hair in Curl, and 
ly harmless. It is an ex- 
counskagedrdie wane Once tried al- 
ways used. PRICE 50c. Use 


“Espey’s Fragrant Cream 


for Mosquito ro Sunburn, holding 

A, powder and any irritation epi As 
3 a scientific food = the skin it is bestand 
most reliable. For sale by 30,000 druggists 


we want a reliable woman in every 
County to establish a Corset Parlor 
§ for the sale of Dr. Nichols’ Cele- 


brated Spiral Spring Corsets and Clasps. Wages, $40 to $75 per 
month and expenses. We furnish complete stock on consign- 
ment; settlements monthly; $3 Sample Corset fiee. Send 18 
cents postage for sample and terms. 


NICHOLS & CO., 875 Canal St., New York. 















HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 


RECENT ISSUES: 


Miss Maxwell's Affections. 
By Ricwarp Pryce. 50 cents. 


Judith Trachtenberg. A Novel. By Karu 
Emu. Franzos, Author of “ For the Right,” ete, 
Translated by (Mrs.) L. P. and C. T. Lewis. 
40 cents. 


Romain Kalbris. The Adventures of a Run- 
away by Land and Sea. By Hecror Ma or. 
Translated by Mary J. Serrano. 50 cents. 
An excellent book for young people to make ac- 

quaintance with; and that it will interest older per- 

sons may safely be taken for granted.— Boston Beacon, 


Iduna, and Other Stories. 
Hisparp. 50 cents. 
To readers of retined taste the book is certain to 
give positive and uvalloyed pleasure.— Boston Beacon, 


The Uncle of an Angel, and Other Stories. 
By Tuomas A. Janvier. Illustrated. 50 cents, 
Janvier stands in the first rank as a writer of short 
stories ; and a new volume coming from him is sure to 
meet with success. In the present instance it well de- 
serves to, for the stories it contains, from the one which 
gives it its title to the last between the covers—seven 
in all—are among his best.—Christian at Work, N. Y. 


A Novel. 


By Grorce A, 


A Group of Noble Dames. By Tuomas 

Harpy. With Illustrations. 75 cents. 

They are marked by a fascinating grace of literary 
style, they are true to nature, and the hand of a mas- 
ter in fiction is apparent in them all. T _ are de- 
lightfal reading, and-are in their author’s best and 
finest vein.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 


Donald Ross of Heimra. 
WittiaM Buiack. 50 cents. 
An admirable story.—Atheneum, London. 


St. Katherine's by the Tower. A Novel. 
By Watrer Besant. Illustrated. 60 cents. 


Mr. Besant is at once a prolific and entertaining 
writer of fiction, and this last book shows no lack of 
dramatic power ‘and interest.—Observer, N. Y. 


My Danish Sweetheart. A Novel. By 
W. Ciark Russect. Illustrated. 60 cents. 


**My Danish Sweetheart” is a great story. It is a 
story whose interest endures and grows on every 
page.—J. Y. Sun. 


An Old Maid’s Love. A Dutch Tale told in 
English. By Maarten Maarrens. 45 cents. 
Fresh, vivid, original, and thoroughly interesting.— 

Saturday Review, yndon. 


A Novel. 


A Novel. By 


April Hopes. 
75 cents, 


A delightfully humorous and penetrating study of 
Boston society.—Boston Transcript. 


Eric Brighteyes. A Novel. 
HaGearp. 25 cents. 
A book that will please boys for its fighting, and 


grown people for the popularization of Icelandic man- 
ners and its romantic strain.—N, ¥. Times, 


The Philadelphian. A Novel. By Louis J. 
Jenninas, M.P. 50 cents. 
The author has succeeded in presenting a charming 
heroine. .. . The book is fall of bright character- 
sketching.—Saturday Review, London. 


A Pield of Tares. A Novel. 
40 cents. 
The ope is original, and the story is told with 
strength and dramatic power. It holds the attention 


and awakens the sympathy of the reader.—Boston 
Traveller. 


The Golden Goat. (La Chévre d'Or.) A 
Novel. By Pau. Arzne. Translated by Mary 
J. Sarrorp. Illustrated. 50 cents. 

A very graceful and pleasant romance. . . . The set- 


ting is picturesque, and the flavor of the tale decidedly 
piquant and original.—Boston Courier, 


By W. D. Howe ts. 


By H. River 


By Cio Graves. 


The Missing Heiress. A Tale of Love, Battle, 
and Adventure, By Ernest GLaNviLie. 40 cts. 
Designed to quicken the pulses and set the blood to 

flowing in swifter currents. ...Those who like such 

absorbing and exciting themes will find something 
sufficiently thrilling in these pages to gratify their 
desires.—N. Y. Journal of Commerce, 

A Hazard of New Fortunes. 
By W. D. Howe ts. Illustrated. 
8vo, 75 cents. 

Never has Mr. Howells written more brilliant] 

more ees more firmly, or more attractively.—N. Y 

Tri 


Annie Kilburn. A Novel. By W. D. Howxts., 


75 cents. 


It certainly seems to ns the very best book that Mr. 
Howells has written.—Spectator, London. 


A Novel. 
12mo, $1 00; 


The Great Taboo. A Novel. By Grant ALLEN. 
40 cents, 


The story is fall of surprises, and it is worked out 
with a cleverness most unusual.—Boston Courier, 


A Secret Mission. A Novel. 
40 cents. 


A tale of Poland, narrated in such realistic fashion 
and with ench abundance of local color as to make it 
valnable help to history. . . . The story is as strong as 
the inherent charm is real. —Philadelphia Telegraph, 


Her Love and His Life. By F. 
W. Ropinson. 30 cents. 


In “ Her Love and His Life” Mr. Robinson's readers 
will renew the pleasure they have always found in his 
books, in_his skilful evolution of plot, and in his clear, 
clean, and rapid writing, in which there is not a word 
too much.—.V. Y. Mail and Express. 


By E. Gerarp. 


A Novel. 


Marcia. A Novel. By W.E. Norris. 40 cents. 

Whoso takes up “ Marcia” in expectation of finding 
a story as good in ite way as its forerunners from the 
same hand will assuredly not be disappointed.—Sat- 
urday Review, London. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by the publishers, fostege prepaid, to 
any part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, 
on receipt of price. 








SUPPLEMENT. 


WAN HOUTEN’S 
COCOA 


“Best & Goes Farthest,”’ 


“ Thank heaven, I 
3; Am quite well. May 
‘I be permited to say: 
‘Thank heaven and 

Van Houten? 

2“ Is it not his Cocoa 
‘That makes me feel so 
MR. PECKSNIFF ‘ Well?” 


PERFECTLY PURE. 
VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 


increases by 50 PER CENT. the solubility of the 
flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa 
bean an easily digested, delicious, nourish- 
ing and stimulating drink,readily assimilated, 
even by the most delicate. 

Sold in 1-8, 1-4, 1-2 and 1 Ib. Cans. 
s@rif not obtainable, enclose 25 cts. to either 
Van Houten & Zoon, 106 Reade Street, New 
York or 45 Wabash Ave., Chicago, and a can 
containing enough for 35 to 40 cups, will be 
mailed. Menti this publicati Pre- 
pared only by the inventors Van HouTEN & 
Zoon, Weesp, Holland. a5, 
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Baron Liebig. 


The great chemist pronounced the well- 
known Liebig Company's Extract of Beef, 
made of the finest River Plate cattle, in- 
finitely superior in flavor and quality to 
any made of cattle grown in Europe or 


elsewhere. Me authorized the use of 
His as the 
well-known Mg * trade-mark 
signature of 


Extract 
of Beef. 


For Improved and 
Economic Cookery. 


LIEBIC | 


COMPANY'S 


For Delicious 
f Tea. 














CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet Olive 
Oil by a Mission Society in Palestine. Being abso- 
lutely pure and possessing the emollient properties 
of Olive Oil, it is unsurpasse: d for the Toilet and Bath, 
and superior to all other soaps for the Teeth and Hair, 

It is the only perfectly safe soap for the NURSERY 
and Invalids. If your droggiet or grocer does not keep 
it, seud 15 cents for sample cake to the importer, 

___A. KLIPSTKIN, 122 Pearl St, New York. 
By one who has been 
a fellow sufferer. Ten 
ears’ Foreign stud . Remedies adapted to 
erent cond tions of undue fat. Dieting not im 
abdomens reduced. For full particulars addr 
Dr. Edith Berdan, 113 3 Ellison St- Paterson, N-J 





OBESITY St 2x 
years experience. rate 
ive. Debility and short breath a specialty. tout 





TWO DAINTY VOLUMES. 





As We Were Saying. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, Author of 
‘‘Our Italy,” ‘‘ Their Pilgrimage,” etc. 
With Portrait, and Illustrated by H. W. 
McVIcKAR and Others. 16mo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 00. 


A score or more of those delightful essays with which 
Mr. Warner has, from time to time, opened the “‘ Editor’s 
Drawer” of Harrer’s MaGazine are here very appro- 
priately brought together ina volume befitting their rare 
quality. Entertaining and unexcelled in their original 
appearance, they gain new interest by being presented in 
this collective form, while the numerous dainty illustra- 
tions which accompany them add beauty to their already 
unrivalled attractiveness. 


Criticism and Fiction. 


By WILLIAM DEAN HoweELLs. 
trait. 


With Por- 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 


In this volume of delightful essays on literary themes, 
Mr. Howells discusses the scope and influence of modern 
criticism, the evils of anonymity in journalism, the atti- 
tude of critics towards authors, realism and pseudo-real- 
ism in literature,the differences of English and American 
novels, the excellence of the American short story, and 
many other topics equally interesting and important. 
Every chapter is rich in thought and full of pertinent 
suggestion to lovers of good books. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by the publishers, postage paid, to any part of the 
United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the 
price. 














